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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Scotland 

County, N.C., contains information 
that can ‘ applied in managing farms 
and woodlands; in selecting sites for 
roads, ponds, buildings, or other struc- 
tures; and in appraising the value of 
tracts of land for agriculture, industry, or 
recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Scotland County are 
shown on the detailed map at the back of 
this survey. This map consists of many 
sheets made from aerial photographs. 
Each sheet is numbered to correspond 
with numbers shown on the Index to Map 
Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil 
areas are outlined and are identified by 
symbol. All areas marked with the same 
symbol are the same kind of soil. The soil 
symbol is inside the area if there is enough 
room; otherwise, it is outside and a 
pointer shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be 
used to find information in the survey. 
This guide lists all of the soils of the 
county in alphabetic order by map sym- 
bol. It shows the page where each kind 
of soil is described, and also the page for 
the capability unit and wildlife group in 
which the soil has been placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the 
relative suitability or degree of limitation 
of soils for many specific purposes can be 
developed by using the soil map and. the 
information in the text. Interpretations 
not included in the text can be developed 
by grouping soils according to suitability 
or deans of limitation for a particular 


use. Translucent material can be used as 
an overlay over the soil map and colored 
to show soils that have the same limitation 
or suitability. For example, soils that 
have a slight limitation for a given use can 
be colored green, those with a moderate 
limitation can be colored yellow, and those 
with a severe limitation can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farm- 
ers can learn about use and management 
of the soils from the soil descriptions and 
from the discussions of the interpretative 
groupings. 

Foresters and others can refer to the sec- 
tion “Use of the Soils for Woodland,” 
where the soils of the county are grouped 
according to their suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and othera 
concerned with wild afe will find informa- 
tion about soils and wildlife in the section 
“Use of the Soils for Wildlife.” 

Hngineers and builders will find under 
“Engineering Uses of the Soils” tables 
that give descriptions of the engineerin, 
properties of the soils in the county | 
that name soil features that affect engi- 
neering practices and. structures. 

Scientists and others can read about 
how the soils formed and how they are 
classified in the section “Formation, Clas- 
sification, and Characteristics of the 
Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and others will find 
information about soils and their manage- 
ment in various parts of the text. 

Newcomers in Scotland County may be 
especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be in- 
terested in the section “General Nature of 
the County,” which gives additional in- 
formation about the county. 
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NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS 


Series year and series number are no longer shown on 
See explanation on the next page. 


soil surveys. 


Issued October 1967 


EXPLANATION 
Series Year and Series Number 

Series year and number were dropped from all soil surveys sent to the printer after December 31, 1965. 
Many surveys, however, were then at such advanced stage of printing that it was not feasible to remove series 
year and number. Consequently, the last issues bearing series year and number will be as follows: 
Series 1957, No. 23, Las Vegas and Eldorado Valleys Series 1961, No. 42, Camden County, N.J. 

Area, Nev. . Series 1962, No. 13, Chicot County, Ark. 
Series 1958, No. 34, Grand Traverse County, Mich. Series 1963, No. 1, Tippah County, Miss, 
Series 1959, No. 42, Judith Basin Area, Mont. 
Series 1960, No. 31, Elbert County, Colo. (Hastern 

Part) 
Series numbers will be consecutive in each series year, up to and including the numbers shown in the fore- 
going list. The soil survey for Tippah County, Miss., will be the last to have a series year and series number. 
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SOIL SURVEY OF SCOTLAND COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPORT BY ROBERT E. HORTON, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SOILS SURVEYED BY ROBERT E. HORTON, JOHN W. TURPIN, JULIAN H. McINTYRE, RONALD B, STEPHENS, ROY A. 
GOODWIN, JR:, AND DEAN W. DaMOUDE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


COTLAND COUNTY is in the southern part of North 
Carolina (fig. 1). The town of Laurinburg, in the 
south-central part, is the county seat. The county has an 
area of 202,880 acres. The 1960 census showed a popula- 
tion of 25,183 for the county and 8,242 for Laurinburg. 


Shese Agcialeyral Ruporimant Station at Raleigh 


Figure 1.—Location of Scotland County in North Carolina. 


Scotland County is part of the Coastal Plain physio- 
graphic province. Its elevation ranges from 140 to 450 
feet. The northern third of the county is part of the Car- 
olina-Georgia Sandhills and is rollmg and hilly. Its 
lowest elevation is about 270 feet. The rest of the county 
is part of the Upper Coastal Plain. It is fairly smooth 
but has moderately steep breaks along drainageways and 
is pocketed with many of the oval-shaped depressions that 
are called Carolina bays. 


The county is mainly agricultural. Its comparatively 


short, mild winters and long, hot summers permit a wide 
range in kinds of farming and choice of crops. Cotton is 
the principal cash crop. Other important crops are corn, 
tobacco, soybeans, and small grain. The raising of beef 
cattle and poultry are also important farm enterprises. 
The county has some of the largest herds of beef cattle and 
flocks of turkeys in the State, and the numbers of livestock 
and poultry are increasing. 

Land use is divided approximately as follows: crop- 
land, 58,000 acres; pasture, 6,700 acres; woodland and 
other uses, 138,180 acres? The State maintains a Game 
Management Refuge covering 32,500 acres in the northern 
part of the Sandhills. 

The soils of Scotland County are acid and strongly 
leached. Except for a few wet soils where water has re- 
tarded oxidation, their organic-matter content is low. 
The soils under native forest are low in calcium, magne- 
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sium, and potassium because they have a low capacity to 
store these bases. Thirty-seven percent of the acreage is 
droughty sand, 10 percent somewhat droughty loamy 
sand, 10 percent wet alluvial land and swamp, 10 percent 
wet soils m Carolina bays, 18 percent wet upland soils, 11 
percent well-drained, sloping upland soils, and 9 percent 
well-drained, nearly level upland soils. 


How This Soil Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Scotland County, where they are located, and 
how. they can be used. They went into the county know- 
ing they likely would find many soils they had already seen 
and perhaps some they had not. As they traveled over the 
county, they observed steepness, length, and shape of 
slopes; kinds of native plants or crops; and many facts 
about the soils. They dug many holes to expose soil pro- 
files. A profile is the sequence of natural layers, or hori- 
zons, in a soil; it extends from the surface down into the 
parent material that has not been changed much by leach- 
ing or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to nationwide, 
uniform procedures. To use this report efficiently, it is 
necessary to know the kinds of groupings most used in a 
local soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil series. 
Except for different texture in the surface layer, all the 
soils of one series have major horizons that are similar in 
thickness, arrangement, and other important character- 
istics. Each soil series is named for a town or other geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Norfolk and Wagram, 
for example, are the names of two soil series, All the soils 
in the United States having the same series name are 
essentially alike in those characteristics that affect their 
behavior in the natural Jandscape. Soils of one series can 
differ somewhat in texture of the surface soil and in slope 
or in some other characteristic that affects use of the soils 
by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in texture of 
their surface layer. According to such differences in tex- 
ture, separations called soil types are made. Within a 
series, all the soils having a surface layer of the same tex- 
ture belong to one soil type. Plummer loamy sand and 
Plummer sand are two soil types in the Plummer series. 
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The difference in texture of their surface layers is apparent 
from their names. : 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
or some other feature affecting their use, that practical 
suggestions about their management could not be made if 
they were shown on the soil map as one unit. Such soil 
types are divided into phases. The name of a soil phase 
indicates a feature that affects management. For ex- 
ample, Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is one 
of several phases of Norfolk loamy sand, a soil type that 
ranges from nearly level to sloping. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These 
photographs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, 
trees, and other details that greatly help in drawing bound- 
aries accurately. ‘The soil map in the back of this report 
was prepared from aerial photographs. : 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough te be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It 1s 
not exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen within an area that is domi- 
nantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

Some areas are shown that are so frequently flooded and 
mixed by water that they are not classed as soils. ‘These 
areas are shown on a soil map like other mapping units, 
but they are given descriptive names, such as Alluvial land, 
wet, and are called land types rather than soils. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields to be expected under a high level 
of management are estimated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils have 
been named, described, and delineated on the map, and the 
laboratory data and yield data have been assembled. The 
mass of detailed information then needs to be organized in 
such a way that it is readily useful to different groups of 
readers, among them farmers, ranchers, managers of wood- 
land, engineers, and homeowners. Grouping soils that are 
similar im suitability for each specified use is the method 
of organization commonly used in soil surveys. On 
the basis of yield and practice tables and other data, the soil 
scientists set up trial groups. They test these groups by 
further study and by consultation with farmers, agrono- 
mists, engineers, and others, and then adjust them accord- 
ing to the results of their studies and consultation. Thus, 
the groups that are finally evolved reflect up-to-date 
knowledge of the soils and their behavior under present 
methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this report shows, 
in color, the soil associations in Scotland County. A soil 
association is a landscape that has a distinctive propor- 
tional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or 


more major soils and at least one minor soil, and. it is 
named for the major soils. The soils in one association 
may occur in another, but in a different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in a county, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of farming or other land use. Such a map is not 
suitable for planning the management of a farm or field, 
because the soils in any one association ordinarily differ in 
slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other characteristics 
that affect management. 

In this county there are five associations. 
discussed in the following pages. 


These are 


1. Lakeland-Gilead association 


Nearly level to moderately steep sandy soils of the Sand- 
hitls 


This association (fig. 2) consists of broad ridges that 
have gently sloping to sharply breaking side slopes, gen- 
erally adjoining drainageways. Elevations range from 
270 to 450 feet. In places the hills rise abruptly above the 
plain. All of the larger creeks that drain the county rise 
in this association, as do many smaller drainageways. 
This association makes up about 45 percent of the county. 
It covers most of the northern part and extends into the 
west-central and south-central] parts. 

Lakeland soils make up about 50 percent of this associa- 
tion. They are mainly on broad ridgetops, but in places 
they extend down the side slopes. They are deep, some- 
what excessively drained sands that formed in thick sedi- 
ments. They have a grayish sandy surface layer over- 
lying pale-yellow to strong-brown sandy material. They 
are sandy to a depth of several feet. 

Gilead soils make up about 18 percent of the association. 
They are mainly on gentle toe slopes and side slopes but 
occur also on low ridges downslope from Lakeland soils. 
They have a sandy surface layer and a light yellowish- 
brown or pale-brown, firm, slightly cemented subsoil of 
sandy clay loam or sandy clay. 

The rest of this association is mace up of minor acreages 
of other soils. Vaucluse soils, mainly on steep side slopes, 
make up about 2 percent of the association, They have a 
sandy surface layer and a reddish, firm, slightly cemented 
subsoil of sandy loam to sandy clay. Hoffman and 
Wagram soils occur on some of the moderately steep side 
slopes and on a few of the gentle slopes. Plummer, Rut- 
lege, and Bibb soils occur at the head of drainageways and 
in depressions. Alluvial land occupies areas along most 
of the drainageways. 

About 70 percent of this association is wooded. Ap- 
proximately 32,500 acres is owned by the State and admin- 
istered by the State Wildlife Resources Commission. 
About 6,000 acres is used as a military base. Most of the 
cleared areas are on broad ridges between streams, on 
gentle side slopes, and on toe slopes. The farms are small 
to medium in size, Most are operated by their owners, 
and most are row-crop farms. 

The soils in this association are low or very low in fer- 
tility and are generally droughty. The moderately steep 
side slopes and the areas occupied by Gilead soils are 
easily eroded. Large cultivated areas of the Lakeland 
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Figure 2—Soils of association 1 and their general position on the landscape. 


soils are subject to wind erosion if unprotected. Crop 
yields are generally low. On some of the broad ridges, the 
native vegetation is too sparse and the water supply is too 
low to provide a suitable habitat for wildlife. This associ- 
ation 1s well suited to recreational use, particularly to 
camping, hiking, and hunting. The several lakes provide 
fishing and swimming. 


2. Eustis-Wagram-Kenansville association 


Nearly level to sloping, well-drained or somewhat 
excessively drained sands and loamy sands on broad ridges 


This association (fig. 3) consists of broad, nearly level 
to sloping ridges that break abruptly along drainageways. 
The ridges are long and smooth. The large streams have 
wide, swampy flood plains. This association makes up 
about 10 percent of the county. It is in the eastern part. 

Eustis soils make up about 30 percent of the association. 
They have a gray or dark-gray surface layer and a strong- 
brown to yellowish-red subsoil of loamy sand. 


Wagram soils make up about 30 percent of the asso- 
ciation. ‘They have a gray or dark-gray surface layer 20 
to 40 inches thick. Their subsoil is brownish-yellow to 
yellowish-red sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 

Kenansville soils make up about 20 percent of the asso- 
ciation. They have a gray or dark-gray surface layer 
overlying a thin, brownish-yellow to strong-brown subsoil 
of sandy loam. 

The rest of this association is made up of minor acreages . 
of Lakeland, Norfolk, and Plummer soils and of Alluvial 
land, wet. 

About 55 percent of this association is used for crops and 
pasture. The farms are medium to large in size. Most 
are row-crop farms. Many are rented or leased or worked 
ona share basis. Row crops are generally grown. 

The soils in this association are very low or low in 
fertility and are generally droughty. If unprotected, they 
are subject to severe wind erosion. This association is well 
suited to industrial and recreational uses. 
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Figure 3.—Soils of association 2 and their general position on the landscape. 


8. Marlboro-Norfolk-McColl association 


Nearly level to sloping, well-drained soils on broad upland 
ridges, and wet soils in oval-shaped Carolina bays 


This association (fig. 4) consists of broad, nearly level 
to sloping soils, pocketed with many oval depressions 
called Carolina bays. The bays range in size from a few 
acres to several hundred acres and are oriented in a 
northwest-southeast direction. They do not have natural 
drainage outlets. The association is dissected by a few 
permanent streams and many intermittent streams, The 
drainageways have short, sloping sides and wide bottoms. 
This association makes up about 40 percent of the county. 
It covers most of the central, south-central, and west- 
central parts of the county. 

Marlboro and Norfolk soils are on the broad upland 
ridges. They are well drained and have a gray to dark 
grayish-brown surface layer of loamy sand. Marlboro 
soils make up about 14 percent of this association. They 
have a brownish-yellow to strong-brown subsoil of sandy 
clay that is friable or firm when moist and sticky when wet. 
Norfolk soils make up about 11 percent of the association. 
They have a brownish-yellow to strong-brown, friable 
subsoil of sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 


McColl soils are wet and occur in the bays. They have 
a surface layer of gray to very dark gray loam and a sub- 
soil of firm or friable sandy clay to clay. They have many 
strong-brown mottles in the subsoil. McColl soils make up 
about 8 percent of this association. 

The rest of this association is made up of minor acreages 
of Orangeburg, Lakeland, Coxville, Duplin, Faceville, 
Dunbar, and Wagram soils. 

Much of this association consists of productive soils, 
About 80 percent of it is cleared and used for crops and 
pasture. The farms are generally 100 to 300 acres in 
size. Most are used for cash crops, and some have large 
herds of beef cattle. About half are operated by their 
owners, and the rest by farm managers or tenants. The 
principal crops are cotton, tobacco, corn, soybeans, and 
truck crops, 

Except for the depressions and the steep side slopes, 
this association is well suited to intensive farming with 
machinery. If the depressions are drained, they can be 
used for crops. The steeper slopes are likely to erode 
when cultivated unless conservation methods are used. 
Trees and other plants that provide food and cover for 
wildlife grow well in this association, and the undrained 
depressions provide good wildlife habitats. 
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Figure 4.—Soils of association 8 and their general position on the landscape. 


4. Coxville-Dunbar-Duplin association 


Nearly level, moderately well drained to poorly drained 
soils on broad flats made up of interbay areas and ovat- 
shaped depressions 


This association is broad and flat. It has many Carolina 
bays. These oval-shaped depressions run together in most 
places, and drainage outlets are poorly defined. There 
are ho permanent ‘streams and only a few intermittent 
streams. Just a few feet of elevation separates the bays 
and the interbay areas. This association makes up about 
2 percent of the county. It is along the southeastern 
border. 

Coxville soils make up about 25 percent of this associa- 
tion. They occur in the bays. They have a dark gray 
or very dark gray loamy surface layer and a gray or 
light-gray firm subsoil of sandy clay to clay. 

Dunbar and Duplin soils make up about 45 percent of 
the association. They are between the bays and are at 
slightly higher elevations than Coxville soils. They have 
a surface layer of fine sandy loam or sandy loam and a 
subsoil of friable to firm sticky sandy clay. Dunbar soils 
are somewhat poorly drained, and Duplin soils are 
moderately well drained. 


The rest of this association is made mostly of Rains 
and Lynchburg soils and small areas of McColl and 
Plummer soils. 

About 60 percent of this association is wooded. Most of 
the cleared land is in interbay areas. Farms are generally 
between 100 and 300 acres in size and are used for cash 
erops. About half are operated by their owners, and the 
rest by farm managers or tenants. The principal crops 
are corn, soybeans, cotton, tobacco, and truck crops. 

The areas between the bays are "well suited to intensive 
farming, but drainage is needed in many places. If the 
bays are drained, they can be used for crops. If un- 
drained, they provide good wildlife habitats. Trees and 
other plants that provide food and cover for wildlife grow 
well in this association. 


5. Lumbee-Johns-Okenee association 


Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained to very poorly 
drained soils on stream terraces 


This association consists of areas of old alluvial sedi- 
ments between the flood plains of fairly large streams and 
the upland plain. It is nearly level, and only a few feet 
of elevation separates the somewhat poorly drained soils 
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from the very poorly drained soils. Drainage outlets are 
poorly defined, and the wettest areas are generally next 
to the upland soils. This association makes up about 38 
percent, of the county. 

Lumbee and Okenee soils make up 50 percent of this 
association. They are in the lower, poorly drained or 
very poorly drained areas. They have a dark-gray or 
black surface layer and a light-gray to dark-gray subsoil 
of friable or firm sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 

Johns soils make up about 25 percent of the association. 
They have a gray to very dark gray surface layer of 
loamy sand and a light yellowish-brown to light olive- 
brown subsoil of friable or firm sandy loam to sandy clay 
loam. They are somewhat poorly drained. 

The rest of this association is made up of Kalmia, Max- 
ton, and Lakeland soils. These soils are in the higher, 
better drained areas. 

About 65 percent of this association is wooded. Most 
of the cleared acreage consists of the higher, somewhat 
poorly drained soils. Farms are used for cash crops. 
Most are operated by their owners or by tenants. The 
principal crops are cotton, corn, soybeans, and tobacco. 

Except for the low, wet areas, this association is suited 
to intensive farming. If the wet areas are drained, they 
can be used for crops. If undrained, they provide good 
habitats for wildlife. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series and mapping units 
of Scotland County. The approximate acreage and the 
proportionate extent of each mapping unit are given in 
table 1. ; ae a! 

A general description of each soil series is given, and 
it is followed by brief descriptions of the mapping units 
in that series. For full information on any one mapping 
unit, it is necessary to read thé description of the soil 
series as well as the description of the mapping unit. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a symbol 
in parentheses. This symbol identifies the mapping unit 
on the detailed soil map. Listed’ at the end of the descrip- 
tion of each mapping unit are the capability unit, the 
woodland group, and the wildlife group in which the 
mapping unit has been placed. The page on which each 
capability unit, woodland group, and wildlife group 1s 
described can be found readily by referring to the “Guide 
to Mapping Units,” which is at the back of the report. 

Soil scientists, engineers, students, and others who want 
detailed descriptions of soil series should turn to the sec- 
tion “Formation, Classification, and Characteristics of the 
Soils.’ Many terms used in the soil descriptions and other 
sections of the report are defined in the Glossary. 


Alluvial Land, Wet 


Alluvial land, wet (A1) consists of soils that are variable 
in texture and are poorly drained or very poorly drained. 
The surface layer is grayish or black sand, loamy sand, 
or silt. Characteristically, it is high in organic-matter 
content. The texture of the underlying sediments ranges 
from coarse loamy to fine loamy but is predominantly 
coarse loamy. In many places strata of coarse sand and 
gravel are within 40 inches of the surface. Generally, 


stream channels are not well defined, and most of the 
areas are flooded frequently each year. 

This land type is extensive. Most of the acreage is 
wooded, Suitability for crops and pasture varies, and 
only general interpretations can be made. (Capability 
unit Vw-1; woodland group 7; wildlife group 4) 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained soils in 
drainageways and on foot slopes. These soils formed in 
moderately coarse textured to moderately fine textured 
local alluvium. The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 9 inches, dark-gray, very friable loam. 

9 to 24 inches, grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 
24 to 28 inches, very dark gray, very friable sandy loam. 
28 to 32 inches, gray, very friable sandy loam. 

82 to 50 inches +, light-gray, friable sandy clay loam. 

These soils are Jow in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is medium. Water pene- 


‘ trates readily and moves through the soils at a moderate 


rate. 

Bibb soils occur throughout the county, as small, mostly 
narrow areas at the heads of drainageways. Most of the 
acreage is wooded. 

Bibb soils, local alluvium (80)—The surface layer of 
these’ soils consists of 16 inches or more of dark-gray to 
black alluvial material. The subsoil is gray or dark-gray 
sundy loam to sandy clay. Seepage spots are common. 
Surface runoff is slow to ponded. Included in mapping 
were small areas that have a surface layer of sandy loam 
and a few areas that are very poorly drained. 

If these soils are drained, they are fairly well suited 
to a few of the crops grown in the county. Crops respond 
moderately well to fertilizer and lime. Use of the soils 
for crops and pasture is limited by wetness and surface 
ponding. (Capability unit TVw-1; woodland group 5; 
wildlife group 4) 


Blaney. Series 


In the Blaney series are well-drained, nearly level to 
sloping soils that formed in coarse-textured to moderately 
fine textured sediments. These soils consist of as much 
as 80 inches of sand over a slightly cemented subsoil. The 
main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown, loose sand. 

7 to 24 inches, pale-brown, loose sand. 

24 to 82 inches, light yellowish-brown, firm, slightly cemented 
sandy clay loam. 

32 to 40 inches, yellow, firm, slightly cemented sandy clay loam. 

40 to 48 inches, yellow and light reddish-brown, compact, coarse 
sandy clay loam mottled with light gray. 

These soils are very low in natural fertility, low in 
available water capacity, and very strongly acid unless 
limed. Their organic-matter content is low. Water 
penetrates readily but moves through the soils at a moder- 
ately slow rate. 

Blaney soils occur in the Sandhills. They are fairly 
well suited to most of the crops grown in the county and 
produce fair yields under good management. About half 
of the acreage is used for crops and pasture. 

Blaney sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes (BnB).—The surface 
layer of this soil consists of 6 to 10 inches of gray sand over 
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TasLE 1.—Approzimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil Acres | Percent Soil Acres | Percent 
Alluvial land, wet..-.-_--.-----~.------------ 10, 936 5. 4 || Maxton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ____- 216 a1 
Bibb soils, local alluvium___-_---_------------ 2, 359 1.2 || Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes______ 6, 884 3.4 
Blaney sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes____..------- 2, 355 .2 || Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes-____. 1, 738 9 
Blaney sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes___.-.-.---- 1, 030 .5 || Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 812 4 
Chipley loamy sand______.------------------- 1, 1388 .6 |) Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
Coxville loame. sooo. 42 See ec eceee ease 6, 176 3. 0 eCrodéd: 2.0.2.2 see ccc ccwsh koseec sete 260 ail 
Craven sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 118 QC) Ocilla loamy sand.__-----.------------------ 1, 805 .9 
Craven sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 55 Q) Okenee loam_-- -..-) 2-2 se ee eS 1,177 16 
Dunbar fine sandy loam_..--------.---------- 4, 192 2.0 || Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes___ 303 Fas 
Duplin sandy loam__------------------------ 2, 707 1.3 |} Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __ 382 ae 
Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes___-.--------- 7, 631 3.8 || Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Eustis sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes_....-------- 206 wl Oroded ac. es -tuecshasedose cose a edited 435 .2 
Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-_ --_- 489 .2 |; Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_--_- 536 8 CrOded =. Miss ood tacit eo Se se 210 Jl 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, Plummer loamy sand..-_------..------------ 1, 440 .7 
eroded eae ee eee eee et 1, 189 26) ||: Plummer. sand =< 2. oso soseden se 2, 039 1.0 
Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Portsmouth loam__...------------------------ 1, 795 9 
CTOdCd ow acta eke Sete dose enor le 365 .2 |} Rains fine sandy loam_..__.-.-.-------------- 4, 955 2. 4 
Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-____-_ 504 . 2 ]| Rutlege loamy sand_____.---.~--------------- 3, 768 1.9 
Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. .__._- 5, 450 2.7 || St. Lucic sand_...--------.----------------- 144 «) 
Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__ 661 . 3 || Smoothed sandy land__--.-_..--------------- 1, 542 8 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes__~__- 3, 588 1:8, |) Swamipee cs. Joos ee pce ee pete epee 8, 322 4.1 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_ 836 .4 |} Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes----- 233 1 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes_____ 987 .5 || Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.__-| 1, 606 .8 enoded 4. oo eee Ue Ae eee eee ete ee 211 J 
Hoffman loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent_slopes__ -_ 537 38 
6TOdCG2 ao cusses Gee wweaee tice Saeed 94 (1) Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
Hoffman loamy sand, 10 to 20 percent slopes_ -- 167 1 Crodéd ence adi tote een snot eedokectese ee 345 2 
Johns loamy: sand__.----.-------------------| 1,472 .7 || Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes- __ 382 2 
Johnston mucky loam.____..----------------- 1, 933 1.0 || Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
Kalmia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__--_._- 284 wt eroded on ee oi Seececstceeseethwecscee 186 Q 
Kenansville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes___| 3, 028 1.5 {| Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 3. 
Kenansville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes._- 867 .4 || Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 9 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 10 pereent slopes___.----_- 44, 971 22. 2 || Wagram loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes----- 852 4 
Lakeland sand, 10 to 20 percent slopes-__-----_- 1, 519 .7 || Wagram sand, thick surface, 0 to 6 percent 7 
Lumbee loamy sand_____-_.----------------- 1, 753 9 SlOPCS: sack 2 ec e seSe ee ee 14, 500 yea 
Lynchburg loamy sand_____------------------ 2, 259 1.1 || Wagram sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent 
Mantachie soils, local alluvium__.------------ 632 235 slopess:.cc-0) oe ele as ae Jae Ss, 5, 241 2.6 
Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes____- 9, 934 4,9 || Wagram sand, thick surface, 10 to 15 percent 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-_--- 607 u3 plOp@Bic 2. oe seek ec ecen teers Asan eee 976 5 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, Borrow, pitsics ste es ee ee es 233 wi 
eroded. face Scc oop eee dete Se 3d 964 5 _ 
MeColl (eats odie ew one ecemese eee eesed sae 6, 712 B.¢ Totalwoscessfece not o ket eet eee s 202, 880 100. 0 
1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
10 to 20 inches of pale-brown to light yellowish-brown sand ment. Crops respond moderately well to fertilizer and 


or loamy sand, The subsoil is friable or firm, slightly 
cemented sandy clay loam to sandy clay. There are a few 
seepage areas. Included in mapping were small areas 
that have a surface layer of loamy sand. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most of the crops grown 
in the county and produces fair yields under good manage- 
ment. Crops respond moderately well to fertilizer and 
lime. Use of this soil is limited by very low fertility, low 
available water capacity, moderately severe leaching of 
plant nutrients, and susceptibility to wind and water ero- 
sion. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 8; wild- 
life group 5) 

Blaney sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes (BnC).—The sur- 
face layer of this soil consists of 6 to 10 inches of gray 
sand over 10 to 20 inches of pale-brown to light yellowish- 
brown sand.to loamy sand. The subsoil is friable or firm, 
slightly cemented sandy clay loam to sandy clay.. There 
are a few seepage areas. Included in mapping were small 
areas that have a surface layer of loamy sand. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most of the crops grown 
in the county and produces fair yields under good manage- 
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lime. Use of this soil is limited by very low fertility, low 
available water capacity, moderately severe leaching of 
plant nutrients, moderate runofl, and susceptibility to 
wind erosion, (Capability units—ITTe-3 ; woodland group 
8; wildlife group 5) 


Chipley Series 


In the Chipley series are moderately well drained, near- 
ly level soils that formed in conrse-textured sediments. 
These soils consist of more than 40 inches of sand. The 
main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 7 inches, dark-gray, very friable loamy sand. 
7 to 24 inches, very pale brown, loose sand. 
24 to 48 inches ‘+, pale-yellow and light-gray loose sand. 

These soils are very low in natural fertility, low in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is medium or low. Water 
penetrates readily and moves through the soils rapidly. 

Chipley soils occur in small areas throughout the coun- 
ty. About half of the acreage is used for crops and pas- 
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ture. They are fairly well suited to many of the crops 
grown in the county, but yields are generally low. 

Chipley loamy sand (Ch}.—This soil occurs on stream 
terraces. Its surface layer is gray or dark-gray loamy 
sand. Below this is very pale brown to light yellowish- 
brown sand or loamy sand mottled with gray. Included 
in mapping were areas where the surface layer is sand. 
These areas make up 10 percent of the acreage. Also in- 
cluded were small areas that are somewhat poorly drained. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. Crops re- 
spond moderately well to fertilizer and lime. Use of this 
soil for crops and pasture is limited mainly by leaching 
of plant nutrients, very low natural fertility, low avail- 
able water capacity, and moderate wetness. (Capability 
unit I1Iw-1; woodland group 9; wildlife group 2) 


Coxville Series 


The Coxville series consists of poorly drained soils in 
broad, flat areas and in Carolina bays. These soils formed 
in fine-textured sediments. The main layers of a typical 
profile are— 

0 to 7 inches, very dark gray, very friable loam. 
7 to 48 inches, gray, firm and slightly plastie clay and sandy clay 
with a few red mottles. 

These soils are medium in natural fertility and avail- 
able water capacity and are very strongly acid unless 
limed. Their organic-matter content is medium. Water 
penetrates at a moderately slow rate and moves slowly 
through these soils. ; 

Coxville soils are extensive in the central and southern 
parts of the county and are important to agriculture. 


About 60 percent of the acreage is wooded, and 40 percent . 


is used for crops and pasture. If they are drained, these 
soils are well suited to many of the crops grown in the 
county. 


Coxville loam (Co).—The surface layer of this soil is 
dark gray or very dark gray loam and is 5 to 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil is gray or light-gray, firm and slightly 
plastic sandy clay to clay with few to common, distinct 
mottles of red, yellowish red, or brownish yellow. Sur- 
face runoff is slow to ponded. Included in mapping were 
small areas where the surface layer is silt loam or fine 
sandy loam. Also included were a few areas of somewhat 
poorly drained soils. 

Use of this soil is limited mainly by wetness and slow 
permeability. The plow layer is hard to keep in good 
tilth, and the moisture content at which it can be worked 
without clodding and crusting is narrow. A complete 
drainage system of tile or open ditches is necessary in 
order to use this soil for crops, but if the soil is drained, 
crops respond moderately well to fertilizer and lime. 
(Capability unit I[Iw-2; woodland group 6; wildlife 


group 3) 


Craven Series 


The Craven series consists 6f moderately well drained, 
gently sloping or sloping soils of the uplands. These 
soils formed in fine-textured sediments. The main layers 
of a typical profile are— 


0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

5 to 24 inches, light olive-brown, firm and sticky silty clay. 

24 to 42 inches +, light olive-brown and gray, firm and sticky 
sandy clay to clay with common mottles of strong brown and 
yellowish red. 

These soils are medium in natural fertility and avail- 
able water capacity and are very strongly acid unless 
limed. Their organic-matter content is low. Water 
penetrates at a moderatedly slow rate and moves through 
these soils slowly. , 

Craven soils occur in the central and south-central parts 
of the county. They occupy only a small acreage. They 
are not important to agriculture, though they are fairly 
well suited to most of the crops grown in the county. 

Craven sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
{CrB2)—The surface layer of this soil is gray to dark 
grayish-brown sandy loam and is 4 to 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is pale-brown to yellowish-brown, firm or very firm, 
sticky silty clay or clay. Mottles of gray, strong brown, 
and yellowish red occur in the lower part of the subsoil. 
The plow layer is generally a mixture of the original sur- 
face material and part of the subsoil. In a few areas the 
surface layer is fine sandy loam and the subsoil is sandy 
clay. Included in mapping was a small acreage that is 
not eroded. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most of the crops grown 
in the county, and most of the acreage is cultivated. The 
plow layer clods and crusts if it is worked when.too dry 
or too wet, and’ good tilth is difficult to maintain. Crops 
respond moderately well to fertilizer and lime. Surface 
runoff is medium and causes a moderate erosion hazard. 
(Capability umt IIe-8; woodland group 4; wildlife 
group 1) 

Craven sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(CrC2).—The surface layer of this soil is gray to dark 
grayish-brown sandy loam 4 to 8 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is pale-brown to yellowish-brown, firm or very firm, 
sticky silty clay or clay. Mottles of gray, strong brown, 
and yellowish red occur in the lower part of the subsoil. 
The plow layer is generally a mixture of the original sur- 
face material and part of the subsoil. Included in map- 
ping was a small acreage that is uneroded. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most of the crops grown 
in the county, but most of the acreage is wooded. The 
plow layer clods and crusts if it is worked when too dry 
or too wet, and good tilth is difficult to maintain. Crops 
respond moderately well to fertilizer and lime. Surface 
runoff is rapid and causes a severe erosion hazard in culti- 
vated areas. (Capability unit IITe-2; woodland group 4; 
wildlife group 1) 


Dunbar Series 


The Dunbar series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on broad, nearly level flats and in small de- 
pressions in the uplands. These soils formed in moder- 
ately fine textured or fine textured sediments. The main 
layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, dark-gray, very friable fine sandy loam, 

8 to.16 inches, light olive-brown, friable, sticky sandy clay. 

16 to 38 inches, mottled strong-brown, yellowish-brown, and 
gray, friable, sticky sandy clay. 

88 to 50 inches, gray, friable, sticky sandy clay; many coarse, 
distinct mottles of strong brown, yellowish brown, and pale 
brown. 
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These soils are medium in natural fertility and available 
water capacity and are very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is medium. Water pene- 
trates at a moderate rate and moves through these soils 
moderately slowly. 

Dunbar soils are fairly extensive in the southern and 
central parts of the county and are important to agricul- 
ture. About 60 percent of the acreage is cleared and used 
for cultivated crops and pasture. 

Dunbar fine sandy loam (Db).—The surface layer of 
this soil is gray or very dark gray, very friable fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is light olive-brown, friable, sticky 
sandy clay, mottled with gray and strong brown below a 
depth of 14 inches. Surface runoff is slow to ponded in 
some areas. Included in mapping were small areas that 
have a surface layer of sandy loam or loam. 

Use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by wetness. 
The plow layer is easy to keep in good tilth, but the range 
of moisture content within which it can be worked is nar- 
row. For cultivated crops, a complete drainage system of 
tile or open ditches is needed, but for pasture, surface 
drainage alone is adequate. If the soil is drained, crops 
respond well to fertilizer and lime. (Capability unit 
IIw-2; woodland group 8; wildlife group 2) 


Duplin Series 


The Duplin series consists of deep, nearly level, moder- 
ately well drained soils of the uplands. These soils 
formed in moderately fine textured or fine textured sedi- 
ments. The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

8 to 22 inches, light olive-brown, friable, sticky sandy clay. 

22 +o 32 inches, pale-brown, friable, sticky sandy clay with gray 
and strong-brown mottles, 

82 to 48 inches, mottled gray, strong-brown, yellowish-red, and 
pale-brown, friable, sticky sandy clay. 

These soils are medium in natural fertility and available 
water capacity and are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
unless limed. Their organic-matter content is low. 
Water penetrates at a moderate rate but moves through 
these soils moderately slowly. : 

Duplin soils are fairly extensive in the central and south- 
ern parts of the county and are important to agriculture. 
They are well suited to most of the crops grown locally. 
About 80 percent of the acreage is used for crops and 
pasture. 


Duplin sandy loam {Dp)—The surface layer of this soil | 


is gray to dark grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam 
and is 7 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown 
to light olive-brown, friable, sticky sandy clay mottled 
with gray and strong brown in the lower part. Surface 
runoff is slow. Included in mapping were smal] areas 
where the surface layer is fine sandy loam or loam. 

There are no major limitations to use of this soil for 
crops and pasture. Crops respond well to lime and fertil- 
jzer. In places drainage is needed for optimum yields of 
such specialized crops as tobacco. (Capability unit 
IIw-1; woodland group 2; wildlife group 1) 


Eustis Series 


The Eustis series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, deep sands of the uplands. These soils formed 


in coarse-textured sediments in nearly level to sloping 
areas. The main layers of atypical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, loose sand. 

8 to 20 inches, pale-brown, loose sand. 

20 to 40 inches, strong-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

40 to 60 inches, reddish-yellow, loose sand. 

These soils are very low in natural fertility, low in avail- 
able water capacity, and strongly acid or very strongly 
acid unless limed. Their organic-matter content is 
very low. Water penetrates rapidly and moves through 
these soils at a rapid rate. 

Eustis soils are extensive throughout the county. 
About half the acreage is used for crops and pasture, and 
the rest is wooded. 

Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes (EuB).—The surface 
layer of this soil is gray or dark-gray sand. The subsoil 
is yellowish-red to strong-brown loamy sand. Included 
in mapping were a few areas where the surface layer is 
loamy sand and the subsurface layér is sand. Also in- 
cluded was a small acreage of soils that have a darker 
colored surface layer. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops 
grown in the county, and fair yields can be expected under 
good management. The plow layer is easy to keep in good 
tilth and can be worked within a wide range of moisture 
content. Most of the acreage is im cultivation. Crops 
respond moderately well to fertilizer and lime. Use of 
this soil is limited mainly by very low natural fertility, 
low available water capacity, severe leaching of nitrogen 
and potash in rainy periods, and the hazard of wind 
erosion. (Capability unit. TTIs-1; woodland group 11; 
wildlife group 6) 

Eustis sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes (EuC|—The surface 
layer of this soil is gray or dark-gray sand. The subsoil 
is yellowish-red to strong-brown loamy sand. Included 
in mapping were a few areas where the surface layer is 
loamy sand and the subsurface layer is sand. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops grown 
in the county, and fair yields can be expected under good 
management. The plow layer is easy to keep in good 
tilth and can be worked within a wide range of moisture 
content. Crops respond moderately well to fertilizer 
and lime. Nevertheless, less than half of the acreage is 
in cultivation. Use of this soil for crops is limited mainly 
by very low fertility, low available water capacity, severe 
leaching of nitrogen and potash in rainy periods, slope, 
runoff, and a hazard of wind erosion. (Capability unit 
IVs-1; woodland group 11; wildlife group 6) 


Faceville Series 


The Faceville series consists of deep, well-drained, 
nearly level to sloping soils of the uplands. These soils 
formed in moderately fine textured or fine textured sedi- 
ments. The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 
8 to 11 inches, strong-brown, friable sandy clay loam. 
11 to 48 inches, yellowish-red, friable to firm, sticky sandy clay. 

These soils are medium in natural fertility and available 
water capacity and are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
unless limed. Their organic-matter content is low. 
Water penetrates readily and moves through these soils 
at a moderate rate. 
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Faceville.soils occur mainly in the central and southern 
parts of the county. They are well suited to all of the 
crops grown locally. Most of the acreage is in cultivation. 

aceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (FaA).— 
The surface layer of this soil is grayish-brown to brown 
loamy sand 8 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is strong- 
brown to yellowish-red, sticky sandy clay to clay loam. 
Included in mapping were a few areas where the surface 
layer is sandy loam and the subsoil is sandy clay loam. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county and is especially good for cotton. The plow layer 
is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked within a 
wide range of moisture content without crusting. Most 
of the acreage is in cultivation, and crops respond well 
to fertilizer and lime. There are no serious limitations. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 1) 

Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (FaB)—The 
surface layer of this soil is grayish-brown to brown loamy 
sand 6 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is strong-brown to 
yellowish-red sticky sandy clay to clay loam. Surface 
runoff is moderate. Included in mapping were a few 
areas where the surface layer is sandy loam and the 
subsoil is sandy clay loam. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county and is especially good for cotton. The plow layer 
is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked within a 
wide range of moisture content without crusting. Most 
of the acreage is in cultivation. Crops respond well to 
fertilizer and lime. Runoff causes a moderate erosion 
hazard, (Capability unit TIe-1; woodland group 1; 
wildlife group 1) 

Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(FaB2).—The surface layer of this soil is grayish brown or 
dark grayish brown and is 4 to 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish-red sticky sandy 
clay to clay loam. In places cultivation has brought some 
of the subsoil mto the plow layer. A few spots are 
severely eroded, and in these the subsoil is exposed. 
Surface runoff is moderate. Included in-‘mapping were 
small areas where the surface layer is sandy loam and 
the subsoil is sandy clay loam. The severely eroded areas 
are difficult to keep in good tilth, and in these the stands 
and yields of many crops are uneven. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county and is especially good for cotton. Most of the 
acreage is in cultivation, and crops respond well to 
fertilizer and lime. Surface runoff and the hazard of 
erosion. are the main limitations. (Capability unit IIe-1; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
{FaC2),—The surface layer of this soil is grayish brown or 
dark grayish brown and is 4 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil 
is strong-brown to yellowish-red sticky sandy clay to clay 
loam. In places cultivation has brought some of the sub- 
soil into the plow layer. A few spots are severely eroded, 
and in these the subsoil is exposed. Surface runoff is 
rapid. Included in mapping were a few areas where the 
surface layer is sandy loam and the subsoil is sandy clay 
loam. The severely eroded areas are difficult to keep in 
good tilth. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county. Most of the acreage is in cultivation, and crops 
respond well to fertilizer and lime. Use of this soil for 
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crops is limited mainly by the rapid surface runoff, the 
slope, and the resulting erosion hazard. (Capability unit 
ITle-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Gilead Series 


The Gilead series consists of well-drained, nearly level 
to strongly sloping, slightly cemented, brittle soils of the 
uplands, These soils formed in moderately fine textured 
or fine textured sediments. The main layers of a typical 
profile are— 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

7 to 25 inches, light yellowish-brown and pale-brown, firm, 
slightly cemented sandy clay loam. 

25 to 60 inches, light-gray, firm, slightly cemented sandy clay 
loam with brownish-yellow, yellowish-brown, and red 
mottles, 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is low. In dry periods they 
are hard, but in wet periods they are sometimes boggy be- 
cause internal drainage is restricted by the slightly 
cemented layer. Water penetrates readily but moves 
through the soils moderately slowly. 

Gilead soils are extensive in the Sandhills part. of the 
county. About half the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. Except for Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, they are fairly well suited to most of the 
crops grown In the county and produce fair yields under 
good management. 

Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GdA).—The 
surface layer of this soil is gray to grayish brown and is 7 
to 20 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish-brown 
or yellowish-brown, firm, slightly cemented sandy clay 
loam or sandy clay mottled with gray, red, and yellow. 
Seepage areas ave common. Surface runoff is slow. In- 
cluded in mapping were small areas where the surface 
layer is sandy loam, 

Use of this soil is limited by low fertility and moder- 
ately slow permeability in the subsoil. The plow layer is 
difficult to keep in good tilth, and the moisture content at 
which the soils can be worked without clodding and crust- 
ing is narrow. Crops respond moderately well to applica- 
tions of fertilizer and lime. Spot drainage is needed in 
some of the seepage areas and to drain the surface in some 
places. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 4; wild- 
life group 1) 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (GdB).—This 
soil has a gray surface layer 7 to 20 inches thick. Its sub- 
soil is’ light yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown, firm, 
slightly cemented sandy clay loam to sandy clay mottled 
with gray, red, and yellow. Seepage areas are common. 
Surface runoff is medium. Included in mapping were 
small areas where the surface layer is sandy loam. 

Use of this soil is limited by low fertility, moderately 
slow permeability in the subsoil, and medium runoff. 
(Capability unit IIe-3; woodland group 4; wildlife 
group 1) 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(GdB2).—This soil has a gray or grayish-brown surface 
layer 4 to 10 inches thick. In places the present plow 
layer is a mixture of material from the original surface 
layer and material from the subsoil. The subsoil is light 
yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown, firm, slightly ce- 
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mented sandy clay loam to sandy clay mottled with gray, 
red, and yellow. Seepage areas are common. Surface 
runoff is medium. ‘Included in mapping were small areas 
where the surface layer is sandy loam. Also included 
were a few severely eroded spots where the subsoil is ex- 
posed. Stands and yields of crops are uneven in severely 
eroded areas. 

Use of this soi] is hmited by low fertility, moderately 


slow permeability in the subsoil, and medium runoff. - 


(Capability unit Ile-3; woodland group 4; wildlife 
sroup 1 : 

Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes (GdC).—This 
soil has a gray surface layer 7 to 20 inches thick. Its sub- 
soil is light yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown, firm, 
slightly cemented sandy clay loam to sandy clay mottled 
with gray, red, and yellow. Surface runoff is rapid. In- 
cluded in mapping were small areas where the surface 
layer is sandy loam and the subsoil is clay. 

Use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by rapid run- 
off, the slope, moderately slow permeability in the subsoil, 
and low fertility. (Capability unit I[IIe-2; woodland 
group 4; wildlife group 1) 

Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(GdC2)—This soil has a gray or grayish-brown surface 
layer 3 to 10 inches thick. In places the present plow layer 
is a mixture of material from the original surface layer 
and material from the subsoil. The subsoil is light yellow- 
ish-brown or yellowish-brown, firm, slightly cemented 
sandy clay loam to sandy clay mottled with gray, red, and 
yellow. Surface runoff is rapid. Included in mapping 
were small areas where the surface layer is sandy loam an 
the subsoil is clay. Also included were a few severely 
eroded spots where the subsoil is exposed. Stands and 
yields of crops are uneven in severely eroded areas. 

Use of this soil is limited mainly by rapid runoff, the 
slope, low fertility, and moderately slow permeability in 
the subsoil. (Capability unit TVe-1; woodland group 4; 
wildlife group 1) 

Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes (GdD}.— 
This soil has a gray surface layer 4 to 10 inches thick. Its 
subsoil is light yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown, firm, 
slightly cemented sandy clay loam to sandy clay mottled 
with gray, red, and yellow. Surface runoff is rapid. -In- 
cluded in mapping were eroded areas of this soil, which 
make up about 10 percent of the acreage, and a few se- 
verely eroded areas. Also included were small areas 
where the surface layer is sandy loam and the subsoil is a 
thin layer of clay. Stands and yields of crops are uneven 
in severely eroded areas. 

This soil is fairly well suited to some of the crops grown 
in this county, and it produces fair yields. Its use is 
limited by rapid runoff, the slope, moderately slow per- 
. meability in the subsoil, and low fertility. (Capability 
unit [Ve-1; woodland group 4; wildlife group 1) 


Goldsboro Series 


The Goldsboro series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, nearly level soils of the uplands. These soils 
formed in medium-textured or moderately fine textured 
sediments. The main layers of a typical profile are— 


0 to 8 inches, dark-gray, very friable loamy sand. 
8 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 


_ soils formed in fine-textured sediments, 


16 to 82 inches, light yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam 
mottled with pale brown and light brownish gray in the lower 
8 inches, 

32 to 388 inches, mottled brownish-yellow, gray, pale-brown, and 
strong-brown, friable sandy clay loam. 

38 to 42 inches +, gray, friable light sandy clay loam with 
common, distinct mottles of yellowish brown, 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is low. Water penetrates 
readily and moves through these soils at a moderate rate. 

Goldsboro soils occur as small areas south of the Sand- 
hills. They are well suited to all of the crops grown 
locally and are used mainly for cultivated crops. 

Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GoA).— 
The surface layer of this soil consists of 6 to 10 inches 
of gray or dark-gray loamy sand over 3 to 10 inches of very 
pale brown to light yellowish-brown loamy sand. Thick- 
ness of the sandy material ranges from 7 to 20 inches. The 
upper part of the subsoil is light olive-brown to yellowish- 
brown, friable sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Mottles of 
light brownish gray, gray, and strong brown occur in the 
lower part of the subsoil. Included in mapping were a 
few small areas that have a slope of as much as 4 percent. 
Also included were small areas where the surface layer is 
sandy loam. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county. Response to fertilizer and lime is very good. 
For some specialized crops, such as tobacco, drainage may 
be needed. There are no serious hazards. (Capability 
unit IIw-1; woodland group 2; wildlife group 1) 


Hoffman Series 


The Hoffman series consists of well-drained or some- 
what excessively drained, firm or very firm soils. These 
The main layers 
of a typical profile are— 

0 to 5 nehes, grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

5 to 16 inches, ight-gray and pale-brown, very firm clay. 

16 to 42 inches, mottled weak-red, strong-brown, pale-brown, 
and light brownish-gray, compact sandy clay with some frag- 
ments of ironstone. ° 

These soils are very low in natural fertility, low in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid. Their or- 
ganic-matter content is low. Water penetrates at a mod- 
erate rate and moves slowly through the soil. 

Hoffman soils occupy a small acreage in the Sandhills. 
They are not important to agriculture. Most of the acre- 
age is wooded. 

Hoffman loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(HfC2)—This soil has a gray to grayish-brown surface 
layer of loamy sand 8 to 10 inches thick. In places the 
present surface Jayer contains material from the subsoil, 
which is pale-brown and light-gray sandy clay to clay. 
Surface runoff is rapid. In a few places the surface layer 
is gravelly or its texture is sand or sandy loam. Included 
in mapping were spots that are uneroded and a few that 
are severely eroded. Tilth is poor in the severely eroded 
spots. 

This soi] is fairly well suited to a few perennial grasses 
and legumes, but it produces only fair yields. Response 
to fertilizer and lime is moderate. Use is limited by sur- 
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face runoff, the erosion hazard, slope, and the slowly per- 
meable subsoil. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 
18; wildlife group 6) 

Hoffman loamy sand, 10 to 20 percent slopes (HfD).— 
The surface layer of this soil is gray to grayish-brown 
loamy sand and is 5 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
pale-brown and light-gray sandy clay to clay. ‘Surface 
runoff is rapid. In a few places the surface layer is 
gravelly or its texture is sand or sandy loam, Included in 
mapping were a few eroded spots. : 

This soil is fairly well suited to a few perennial grasses 
and legumes. Use is limited by surface runoff, the erosion 
hazard, slope, and the slowly permeable subsoil. (Capa- 
bility unit Vle-1; woodland group 18; wildlife group 6) 


Johns Series 


The Johns series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level soils on stream terraces. These soils formed 
in moderately coarse textured to moderately fine textured 
old alluvium. The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, dark-gray, very frinble loamy sand. 

8 to 15 inches, very pale brown, very friable sandy loam. 

15 to 28 inches, light yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam 
mottled with gray, brownish yellow, and strong brown. 

28 to 42 inches ++, light-gray, loose sand with brownish-yellow 
mottles, 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is medium. Water pene- 
trates readily and moves through these soils at a moderate 
rate. 

Johns soils occur on most of the stream terraces in Scot- 
land County. If drained, they are well suited to most of 
the crops grown in the county. About half the acreage is 
used for crops and pasture. 


Johns loamy sand (Jo)|.—The surface layer of this soil 
consists of 5 to 10 inches of gray to very dark gray loamy 
sand over 3 to 10 inches of pale-yellow to light yellowish- 
brown loamy sand. The subsoil is light yellowish-brown 
to light olive-brown, friable to firm sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam mottled with gray, brownish yellow, and strong 
brown. Surface runoff is slow. Included in mapping 


were a few moderately well drained areas where the sur- . 


face lnyer is sandy loam or loamy fine sand. Also in- 
cluded was a small acreage of soils that have a subsoil of 
firm clay. 

Tf this soil is drained, it is well suited to most of the 
crops grown in the county. Response to fertilizer and 
lime is good. Use is limited mainly by wetness. (Capa- 
bility unit IIw-2; woodland group 3; wildlife group 2) 


Johnston Series 


The Johnston series consists of very poorly drained soils 
on flood plains. These soils formed in moderately coarse 
textured or medium-textured sediments washed from up- 
lands. They have a black, mucky surface layer 20 to 40 
inches thick, The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 30 inches, black, very friable mucky loam. 
30 to 50 inches, gray, friable fine sandy loam,’ 
50 inches +, light-gray, loose sana. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 

able water capacity, and very strongly acid. Their or- 


ganic-matter content is high. Water moves through these 
soils at » moderate rate. Flooding is frequent, and water 
stands on the surface for long periods. 

Small arcas of Johnston soils occur along most of the 
streams in the county. All of the acreage is wooded, but 
if drained, these soils would be fairly well suited to a few 
of the crops grown in the county. 

Johnston mucky loam (Jm)—The surface layer of this 
soil is black to very dark gray and is 20 to 40 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer is gray to very dark gray fine sandy 
loam to silty clay loam. In about 15 percent of the acre- 
age, the surface layer is black loan 10 to 20 inches thick. 

This soil is not used for crops and pasture, because of 
frequent flooding, extreme wetness, and the lack of suitable 
outlets for drainage. If drained, limed, and fertilized, 
this soil would be fairly well suited to a few of the crops 
grown in the county. Response to fertilizer and lime is 
moderate. (Capability unit [Vw-4; woodland group 73 
wildlife group 4) 


Kalmia Series 


The Kalmia series consists of well-drained, nearly level 
soils. These soils formed in moderately coarse textured 
to moderately fine textured old alluvium washed from 
uplands. The main layers of a typical profile are 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

8 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 
12 to 32 inches, brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay loam, 

32 inches +, light yellowish-brown, loose sand. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and strongly acid or very strongly 
acid unless limed. Their organic-matter content is low. 
Water penetrates readily and moves through these soils 
at a moderate rate. ; 

Kalmia soils occur on most of the stream terraces. They 
are well suited to all of the crops grown in the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for row crops. ; 

Kalmia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (KaA).—The 
surface layer of this soil is gray to dark grayish-brown 
loamy sand and is 6 to 20 inches thick. The snbsoil is 
brownish-yellow to strong-brown, friable fine sandy loam 
to sandy clay loam. Included in mapping were a few 
areas where the surface layer is sandy loam and loamy 
fine sand. About 4 percent of the acreage has slopes of 
2 to 4 percent, 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county. The plow layer is easy. to keep in good tilth and 
and can be worked within a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. Response to fertilizer and lime is very good. There 
ave no serlous hazards. (Capability unit I-1; woodland 
group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Kenansville Series 


The Kenansville series consists of well-drained or some- 
what excessively drained, nearly level or gently sloping 
soils of the uplands. These soils have a thick, sandy 
surface layer and a thin subsoil. They formed in mod- 
erately coarse textured sediments. The main layers of a 
typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, dark-gray loamy sand. 
8 to 22 inches, light yellowish-brown loamy sand. 


22 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 
36 to 50 inches, brownish-yellow loamy sand. 
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These soils are low in natural fertility and available 
water capacity and are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
unless limed. Their organic-matter content 1s low. 
Water penetrates readily and moves through these soils 
at a moderately rapid rate. 

The largest acreage of Kenansville soils is in the eastern 
part of the county. ‘These soils are fairly well suited to 
most of the crops grown in the county. About two-thirds 
of the acreage is used for crops and pasture. 

Kenansville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (KnA).— 
The surface layer of this soil consists of gray to dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand over pale-brown to light yel- 
lowish-brown loamy sand. The surface layer is 20 to 30 
inches thick and overlies a friable, brownish-yellow to 
strong-brown subsoil of sandy loam. The subsoil grades 
into very friable or loose, brownish loamy sand or sand 
at. a depth of 80 to 42 inches. Included in mapping were 
small areas where the surface layer is sand. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most of the crops grown 
in the county. Tulth is easily maintained, and the plow 
layer can be worked within a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. Crops respond moderately well to fertilizer and 
lime. Use for crops and pasture is limited by low fer- 
tility, low available water capacity, susceptibility to wind 
erosion, and leaching of nitrogen and potash in rainy 
weather. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 8; 
wildlife group 5) 

Kenansville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (KnB}.— 
The surface layer of this soil consists of gray to dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand over pale-brown to light 
yellowish-brown loamy sand. The surface layer is 20 to 
30 inches thick and overlies a friable, brownish-yellow to 
strong-brown subsoil of sandy loam. The subsoil grades 
into very friable or loose, brownish loamy sand or sand 
at a depth of 30 to 42 inches. Included in mapping 
were small areas where the surface layer is sand. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most of the crops 
grown in the county. Tulth is easily maintained, and 
the plow layer can be worked throughout a wide range 
of moisture content. Crops respond moderately well to 
fertilizer and lime. Use for crops and pasture is limited 
mainly by low fertility, low available water capacity, 
susceptibility to wind erosion, and leaching of nitrogen 
and potash in rainy periods. Yields of most crops are 
slightly lower than on Kenansville loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, because soil-water relationships are some- 
what less favorable. (Capability uit TIs-1; woodland 
group 8; wildlife group. 5) 


Lakeland Series 


The Lakeland series consists of deep, somewhat exces- 
sively drained, nearly level to moderately steep soils of 
the uplands. These soils formed in coarse-textured sedi- 
ments. They have a sandy surface layer more than 40 
inches thick. The main layers of a typical profile are 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, loose sand. 
8 to 24 inches, pale-brown or pale-yellow, loose sand. 
24 to 48 inches, yellowish-brown, loose sand. 
These soils are very Jow in natural fertility and avail- 
able water capacity and are strongly acid or very 
strongly acid unless limed. Their organic-matter con- 


tent is very low. Water penetrates readily and moves 
through these soils rapidly. ; 

Lakeland soils occur on uplands and stream terraces in 
all parts of the county but are most extensive in the 
Sandhills. About two-thirds of the acreage is wooded. 

Lakeland sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes (LkB).—The sur- 
face layer of this soil is more than 40 inches thick. It 
consists of 2 'to 9 inches of gray to grayish-brown sand 
over pale-yellow to strong-brown sand. Included in 
mapping are a few areas where the surface layer is 
loamy sand. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops 
grown. in the county, but yields are usually low. The 
plow layer can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. Crops respond moderately well to fer- 
tilizer and lime. Use for crops and pasture is limited 
mainly by low fertility, low available water capacity, 
susceptibility to wind erosion, and severe leaching of 
nitrogen and potash in rainy periods. (Capability unit 
IVs-1; woodland group 12; wildlife group 6) 

Lakeland sand, 10 to 20 percent slopes (LkD).—The sur- 
face layer of this soil is more than 40 inches thick. It 
consists of 2 to 9 inches of gray to grayish-brown sand 
over pale-yellow to strong-brown sand. Surface runoff 
is moderate in cleared areas. Included in mapping were 
a few places where the soil is 30 to 40 inches deep, the 
surface layer is loamy sand, and the subsoil is sandy 
loam to sandy clay loam. 

This soil is fairly well suited to some of the perennial 
grasses and legumes, but yields are usually low and only 
a few areas are used for these crops. Suitable peren- 
nials are sericea lespedeza, Coastal bermudagrass, and 
bahiagrass. Response to fertilizer and lime is moderate. 
Use for pasture crops is limited by very low fertility, 
very low available water capacity, and severe leaching 
of nitrogen and potash in rainy periods. (Capability 
unit Vils-t; woodland group 12; wildlife group 6) 


Lumbee Series 


The Lumbee series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in moderately coarse textured to moderately 
fine textured old alluvium washed from the uplands. 
The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 6 inches, dark-gray, very friable loamy sand. 

6 to 14 inches, light brownish-gray, very friable loamy sand. 

14 to 86 inches, light-gray, friable to firm sandy clay loam 
with common mottles of brownish yellow, 

36 to 48 inches, light-gray, very friable to loose loamy sand 
to sand; grades to small gravel. 


These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in 
availablé water capacity, and very strongly acid unless 
limed. Their organic-matter content is medium. Water 
penetrates readily and moves through these soils at a 
moderate to moderately slow rate. 

Lumnbee soils occur on most of the low stream terraces. 
Tf drained, they are fairly well suited to a few of the 
crops grown in the county. Most of the acreage is 
wooded. 

Lumbee loamy sand (tu). The surface layer of this soil 
consists of 8 to 8 inches of dark gray or very dark gray 
loamy sand, and ‘the subsurface layer of 8 to 12 inches 
of pray or dark gray loamy sand. The subsoil is fri- 
able to firm, gray or light-gray sandy loam to sandy 
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clay leam with mottles of strong brown and brownish 
yellow. Mottles range in number from few to common 
and are lacking in places. Surface runoff is slow to 
ponded. Flooding occurs occasionally, after heavy rain. 
Included in mapping were a few areas where the sur- 
face layer is sandy loam or loam. Also included were 
small areas where the subsoil is firm sandy clay to clay. 

If this soil is drained, it is fairly well suited to a few 
of the crops grown in the county. Crops respond well 
to fertilizer and lime. The main limitations for crops 
and pasture are a high water table, a lack of smtable 
outlets for drainage, and occasional flooding. (Capa- 
bility unit [Vw-4; woodland group 5; wildlife group 4) 


Lynchburg Series 


The Lynchburg series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on nearly level flats and in small depres- 
gions in the uplands. These soils formed in medium- 
textured sediments. The main layers of a typical pro- 
file are— 

0 to 7 inches, dark-gray, very friable loamy sand. 
ve 13’ inches, light olive-brown, friable light sandy clay 
oam., 


13 to 30 inches, pale-brown, friable sandy clay loam mottled 
with strong brown, yellowish brown, and light brownish 


gray. 
80 to 42 inches +, mottled, light-gray, pale-brown, strong- 
brown, and red, friable sundy clay loam. 


These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in 
available water capacity, and very strongly acid unless 
limed. Their organtc-matter content is medium. Water 
penetrates readily and moves through these soils at a 
moderate rate. 

Lynchburg soils, occur as small areas throughout the 
county, mainly south of the Sandhills. If drained, they 
are well suited to most of the crops grown in the county. 
Most of the acreage is cultivated or is used for pasture. 

Lynchburg loamy sand (ly)—The surtace layer of this 
soil is gray to very dark gray loamy sand and is 7 to 20 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale-brown to light olive- 
brown, friable sandy loam to sandy clay loam mottled with 
gray, strong brown, and yellowish brown below a depth of 
12 inches. Surface runoff is slow, and some areas are 
ponded after heavy rain. Included in mapping were a few 
areas where the surface layer is sandy loam or loam. 

Use is limited mainly by s moderately high water table. 
Tf this soil is drained, crops respond very well to fertilizer 
and lime. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland group 3; 
wildlife group 2) : ; 


Mantachie Series 


The Mantachie series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in local alluvium. The main 
layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 16 inches, grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

146 to 22 inches, very dark gray, very friable sandy loam. 

22 to 42 inches +, light yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay 
Joam with common medium mottles of strong brown and 
light gray. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is medium. Water pene- 


trates readily and moves through these soils at a moderate 
rate. 

Mantachie soils occur throughout the county as very 
small, mainly narrow areas at the head of drainageways 
and on foot slopes. They are well suited to most of the 
crops grown in the county. Most of the acreage is culti- 
vated. 

Mantachie soils, local alluvium (Ma).—The alluvial de- 
posits in which these soils formed is 16 inches or more in 
thickness and gray to very dark gray in color. The sub- 
soil is pale-brown. to light olive-brown sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam mottled with gray. Seepage spots are common. 
Surface runoff is slow to ponded. Included in mapping 
were small areas that have a surface layer of sandy loam 
or loam. Also included were a few areas that are moder- 
ately well drained. 

Use for crops and pasture is limited by wetness and sur- 
face ponding. Crops respond moderately well to fertilizer 
and lime. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland group 3; 
wildlife group 2) 


Marlboro Series 


The Marlboro series consists of deep, well-drained, near- 
ly level or gently sloping soils of the uplands. These soils 
formed in moderately fine textured or fine textured sedi- 
ments. The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

8 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown, friable and sticky sandy clay. 

26 to 48 inches, brownish-yellow, friable and sticky sandy clay 
mottled with red and strong brown. 

These soils are medium in natural fertility and available 
water capacity and are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
unless limed. They are low in organic-matter content. 
Water penetrates readily and moves through these soils at 
a moderately slow rate. 

Marlboro soils are extensive in the vicinity of Laurin- 
burg and Masons Crossroads. These are the best agricul- 
tural soils in the county. They are well suited to all of the 
crops grown locally and are especially good for cotton. 
Most of the acreage is cultivated. 

Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MbA).— 
The surface layer of this soil is gray to grayish-brown 
loamy sand and is 6 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brownish-yellow to strong-brown, friable, sticky sandy 
clay. Included in mapping were small areas where the 
surface layer is sandy loam. Also included was a small 
acreage underlain by discontinuous sheets containing ses- 
quioxides and layers of plinthitelike material. 

This soil is used chiefly for row crops. The plow layer 
is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content without clodding or 
crusting. Crops respond very well to fertilizer and lime. 
There are no serious hazards. (Capability unit I-1;wood- 
land group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes ([Mb3).— 
The surface layer of this soil is gray to grayish-brown 
loamy sand and is 6 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brownish-yellow to strong-brown, friable and sticky sandy 
clay. Included in mapping were small areas where the 
surface layer is sandy loam. Also included was a small 
acreage underlain by discontinuous sheets containing ses- 
quioxides and having layers of plinthitelike material. 
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Most of this soil is used for cultivated crops. The plow 
layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content without 
clodding or crusting. Crops respond very well to fertilizer 
and lime. Surface runoff causes a moderate erosion haz- 
ard. (Capability unit Ile-1; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 1) 

Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(MbB2).—The surface layer of this soil is grayish-brown or 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand and is 4 to 7 inches thick. 
Tn places the present surface layer is a mixture of the orig- 
inal surface soil and material from the subsoil. In a few 
places the soil is severely eroded and the subsoil is exposed. 
Such areas are hard to keep in good tilth. Included in 
mapping were small areas that have a surface layer of 
sandy loam. Also included was a small acreage underlain 
by discontinuous sheets containing sesquioxides and layers 
of plinthitelike material. 

This soil is used mainly for row crops. Response to fer- 
tilizer and lime is very good. Runoff causes a moderate 
erosion hazard. (Capability unit TIle-1; woodiand group 
1; wildlife group.1) 


McColl Series 


The McColl series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
or poorly drained soils in Carolina bays. These soils 
formed in moderately fine textured or fine textured sedi- 
ments. The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, very dark gray, very friable loam. 

8 to 18 inches, light-gray, friable to firm sandy clay or clay. 

18 to 80 inches, strong-brown and yellowish-brown, firm to 
friable sandy clay loam or sandy clay with many, coarse, 
gray mottles, 

80 to 55 inches, light-gray, friable to firm sandy clay loam mot- 
tled with reddish yellow. 

These soils are medium in natural fertility and available 
water capacity and are very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is medium. Water pene- 
trates at «1 moderate rate and moves through these soils 
at a moderately slow or slow rate. 

McColl soils are fairly extensive south of the Sandhills. 
They are fairly well suited to a number of crops grown in 
the county. About half the acreage is used for crops and. 
pasture, and the rest is wooded. 

McColl loam (Mc}.—The surface layer of this soil is 
gray to very dark gray loam and is 5 to 10 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is gray or light-gray sandy 
clay loam to clay and is 2 to 12 inches thick. The lower 
part of the subsoil is sandy clay loam to sandy clay with 
many strong-brown, yellowish-brown, yellowish-red, and 
gray mottles. Included in mapping were small areas 
where the surface layer is fine sandy loam or clay loam. 

Natural drainage outlets are lacking; consequently, 
water stands on the surface for long periods and crops 
cannot be grown unless a complete system of artificial 
drainage is installed. Crops in drained areas respond well 
to fertilizer and lime. (Capability unit IfIw-2; wood- 
land group 6; wildlife group 3) 


Maxton Series 


The Maxton series consists of well-drained, nearly level 
soils that have a yellowish-red to strong-brown subsoil. 
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These soils formed in moderately coarse textured to mod- 
erately fine textured old alluvium washed from the up- 
lands. The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand, 

8 to 12 inches, pale-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

12 to 89 inches, yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam. 

39 to 50 inches, reddish-yellow, loose sand. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and strongly acid or very strongly acid 
unless limed. Their organic-matter content is low. Wa- 
ter penetrates readily and moves through these soils at a 
moderate rate. ; 

Maxton soils occur on stream terraces, mostly along the 
Lumber River. They are well suited to most of the crops 
grown in the county. Most of the acreage is cultivated. 

Maxton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MxA).--The 
surface layer of this soil is light brownish-gray to dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand and is 7 to 20 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-red to strong-brown, friable sandy 
loam to sandy clay loam. Included in mapping were small 
areas where the surface layer is sandy loam. About 10 
percent of the acreage in this mapping unit has slopes of 2 
to 4 percent. 

This soil is well suited to most of the crops grown locally, 
and most of the acreage is cultivated. The plow layer is 
easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. Crops respond very 
well to fertilizer and lime. There are no ser‘ous hazards. 
Runoff causes a slight erosion hazard on_long slopes. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Norfolk Series 


The Norfolk series consists of deep, well-drained, nearly 
level to sloping soils of the uplands. These soils formed 
in moderately coarse textured to moderately fine textured. 
sediments, The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches; grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

8 to 15 inches, pale-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

15 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown, friable sandy loam. 

18 to 62 inches, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam; a 
few mottles of strong brown below a depth of 80 inches. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and strongly acid or very strongly 
acid unless limed. Their organic-matter content is low. 
Water penetrates readily and moves through these soils at 


‘a moderate rate, 


Norfolk soils are extensive in the central and south- 
central parts of Scotland County. They are important 
agricultural soils, and most of the acreage is cultivated. 
They are especially good for growing cotton and tobacco. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (NoA).— 
The surface layer of this soil consists of 7 to 10 inches of 
gray to dark grayish-brown loamy sand, and the subsur- 
face layer of 3 to 10 inches of pale-yellow to pale-brown 
loamy sand. The subsoil is brownish-yellow to strong- 
brown, friable sandy loam to sandy. clay loam. ‘Included 
in mapping was a small acreage where the surface layer is 
sandy loam. Also included were small areas underlain by 
discontinuous sheets containing sesquioxides and layers of 
plinthitelike material. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county, and most of the acreage is used for rewcrops. The 
plow layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked 
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throughout a wide range of moisture content. Crops re- 
spond very well to fertilizer and lime. There are no seri- 
ous hazards. Wind erosion and leaching are minor haz- 
ards. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 1) 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 te 6 percent slopes (No8).— 
The surface layer of this soil consists of 7 to 9 inches of 
ray to grayish-brown loamy sand, and the subsurface 
live? of 8 to 10 inches of pale-yellow to pale-brown loamy 
sand. The subsoil is brownish-yellow to strong-brown, 
friable sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Included in map- 
ping was a small acreage where the surface layer is sandy 
loam. Also included were small areas underlain by dis- 
continuous sheets containing sesquioxides and layers of 
plinthitelike material. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county, and most of the acreage is used for row crops. 
The plow layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. 
Crops respond very well to fertilizer and lime. Surface 
runoff is moderate; it causes a moderate erosion hazard. 
(Capability unit IIe-l; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 1) 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(NoB2).—The surface layer of this soil consists of 4 to 8 
inches of grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown loamy 
sand, and the subsurface layer of 2 to 7 inches of pale- 
yellow to pale-brown loamy sand. The subsoil is brown- 
ish-yellow to strong-brown, friable sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam. In places the present plow layer is a mixture of 
the original surface layer and material from the subsoil. 
Included in mapping were some severely eroded spots 
where the subsoil is exposed. Also included was a small 
acreage where the surface layer is sandy loam, and small 
areas underlain by discontinuous sheets containing sesqut- 
oxides and layers of plinthitelike material. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county, and most of the acreage is used for row crops. 
Except in the severely eroded spots, the plow layer is easy 
to keep in good tilth and can be worked within a wide 
range of moisture content. Crops respond very well to 
fertilizer and lime. Surface runoff is moderate; it causes 
a moderate erosion hazard. (Capability unit TTe-1; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Norfolk loamy sand, 6 te 10 percent slopes, eroded | 


(NoC2).—The surface layer of this soil is grayish-brown to 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand and is 4 to 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is brownish-yellow to strong-brown, friable 
sandy clay loam. In many places the original surface 
layer is mixed with material from the subsoil. Included in 
mapping were a few spots that are severely eroded. Also 
included was a small acreage of sandy loam. In addition, 
there are small areas underlain by discontinuous sheets 
containing sesquioxides and layers of plinthitelike mate- 
rial. Uneroded areas make up about 15 percent of the 
acreage. 

This soil is suited to most of the crops grown in the 
county, but most of the acreage is used for pasture. Ex- 
cept in the severely eroded spots, the plow layer is easy to 
keep in good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. Crops respond moderately 
well to fertilizer and lime. Surface runoff is moderate; it 


causes a moderately severe erosion hazard in cultivated 
areas. (Capability unit IITe-1; woodland group 1; wild- 
life group 1) 


Ocilla Series 


The Ocilla series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level soils of the uplands and stream terraces. 
These soils formed in moderately coarse textured to mod- 
erately fine textured sediments. They have a sandy sur- 
face layer, 20 to 30 inches thick, and a subsoil of friable 
sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Generally, the soil on 
terraces is thinner than that on uplands. The main 
layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, dark-gray, very friable loamy sand. 

8 to 22 inches, very pale brown, very friable loamy sand. 

22 to 44 inches, light yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam 
with common mottles of light brownish gray and brownish 
yellow. 

44 to 50 inches ++, light-gray, friable sandy clay loam with com- 
mon mottles of yellowish brown, strong brown, and red. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and available 
water capacity and are very strongly acid unless 
limed. Their orgenic-matter content is medium. Water 
penetrates readily and moves through these soils at a 
moderate rate. 

Ocilla soils occur in small flats and depressions through- 
out the county but mostly south of the Sandhills. 
If drained, they are fairly well suited to most of the 
crops grown locally. About half of the acreage is 
used for crops and pasture. 

Ocilla-loamy sand (Oc).—The surface layer of this soil 
consists of 7 to 10 inches of gray to very dark gray 
loamy sand, and the subsurface layer of 10 to 20 inches 
of grayish-brown to light yellowish-brown, very friable 
loamy sand. The subsoil is pale-brown to light olive- 
brown, friable sandy clay loam to sandy loam, mottled 
with gray, strong brown, and yellowish brown. Surface 
runoff is slow. Included in mapping were areas. where 
the surface layer is 80 to 50 inches thick and the subsoil 
is clayey. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to most of the crops 
grown. in the county. Most of the acreage is either cul- 
tivated or used for pasture. Crops respond well to fer- 
tilizer and lime. _ Use is limited mainly by a moderately 
high water table and moderately severe leaching of plant 
nutrients. (Capability unit Tlw-2; woodland group 3: 
wildlife group 2) 


Okenee Series 


The Okenee series consists of very poorly drained, 
black soils on low stream terraces. These soils formed 
in moderately coarse textured to moderately fine textured 
old alluvium washed from uplands. The main layers of 
a typical profile are— , 

0 to 11 inches, black, very friable loam. 

11. to 16 inches, very dark gray, very friable sandy loam, 

16 to 28 inches, gray or light-gray, friable sandy clay loam. 

28 to 42 inches +, gray or light-gray, loose, coarse sand; a 
little fine gravel. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid. Their or- 
ganic-matter content is high. Water ponds on the sur- 
face for long periods becanse drainage outlets are lacking. 
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In drained areas, water penetrates readily and moves 
through these soils at a moderate or moderately slow rate. 

Okenee soils occur in scattered areas on the outer edge 
of terraces of the Lumber River and on terraces along 
smaller streams. Only a small acreage has been cleared, 
drained, and put into cultivation. If drained, these soils 
are fairly well suited to a few of the crops grown in the 
.county. 

Okenee loam (Ok).—The surface layer of this soil is 
black to very dark gray and is 8 to 20 inches thick. The 
subsoil is light-gray to dark-gray, friable sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam and is 12 to 30 inches thick. Included 
in mapping were small areas where the surface layer is 
fine sandy loam. Also included was a small acreage 
where the subsoil is firm sandy clay or silty clay. 

If this soil is drained, it is fairly well suited to a few 
of the crops grown in the county. Response to fertilizer 
and lime is good. Use of this soil for crops and pasture 
is limited mainly by a high water table, lack of drainage 
outlets, and occasional flooding. (Capability unit TEIw-3 ; 
woodland group 5; wildlife group 4) 


Orangeburg Series 


The Orangeburg series consists of deep, well-drained, 
nearly level to sloping soils of the uplands. ‘These soils 
formed in moderately coarse textured to moderately fine 
textured sediments. The main layers of a typical profile 
are— 

0 to 5 inches, brown, very friable loamy sand. 
5 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 
10 to 48 inches +, yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and strongly acid or very strongly 
acid unless limed. Their organic-matter content is low. 
Water penetrates readily and moves through these soils at 
a moderate rate. 

Orangeburg soils are not extensive in Scotland County, 
The largest acreage is in the central part of the county. 
These soils are well suited to all of the crops grown in 
the county, and most of the acreage is cultivated. 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (OrA).— 
The surface layer of this soil is light brownish gray to 
dark grayish brown and is 7 to 10 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is strong-brown to red, friable sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam. Included in mapping were small areas where 
the surface layer is sandy loam. 

This soil is well suited to all’of the crops grown in the 
laa Most of the acreage is used for row crops. The 
plow layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Response 
to fertilizer and lime is very good. There are no serious 
hazards, but surface runoff causes a moderate or 
moderately severe erosion hazard in the areas that are m 
the upper part of the slope range. (Capability unit I-1; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes {Or8).— 
The surface layer of this soil is light brownish-gray to 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand and is 6 to 9 inches thick. 
The subsoil is strong-brown to red, friable sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam. Included in mapping were small areas 
where the surface layer is sandy loam. 

This soil is well suited to all of the crops grown in the 
county. Most of the acreage is used for row crops. The 


plow layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Crops re- 
spond very well to fertilizer and lime. Surface runoff is 
moderate; it causes a moderate erosion hazard. (Capa- 
bility unit ITe-1; woodland groun 1: wildlife group 1) 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(OrB2).—The surface layer of this soil is grayish-brown. to 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand and is 4 to 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is strong-brown to red, friable sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam. In places the plow layer is a mixture of 
the original surface layer and part of the subsoil. A few 
spots are severely eroded. Included in mapping were 
small areas where the surface layer is sandy loam. 

This soil is well suited to most of the crops grown in 
the county. Most of the acreage is used for row crops. 
Except in the severely eroded spots, the plow layer is easy 
to keep in good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. Response to fertilizer and 
lime is very good. Surface runoff is moderate; it causes 
a moderate erosion hazard. (Capability unit Ile-1; wood- 
land group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (OrC2}.—The surface layer of this soil is grayish- 
brown or dark grayish-brown loamy sand 4 to 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil is strong-brown to red, friable sandy 
clay loam. In places the plow layer is a mixture of the 
original surface layer and part of the subsoil. A few 
spots are severely eroded. Included in mapping were a 
few small areas where the surface layer is sandy loam. 
Also included were areas where the slope is 10 to 15 per- 
cent; these make up about 15 percent of the acreage. 

This soil is well suited to most of the crops grown in the 
county. About half of the acreage is used for crops and 
pasture. Except in the severely eroded spots, the plow 
layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked 
within a wide range of moisture content. Crops respond 
moderately well to fertilizer and lime. Surface runoff is 
moderately rapid; it causes a moderately severe erosion 
hazard, m cultivated areas. (Capability unit ITTe-1; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Plummer Series 


The Plummer series consists of poorly drained sands 
and loamy sands of the uplands and stream terraces. 
These soils formed in coarse-textured sediments on flats, 
in drainageways, on seepage slopes, and in depressions. 
They are sandy to a depth of 40 to 60 inches. ‘The main 
layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, very dark gray, very friable loamy sand. 

8 to 42 inches, gray or light-gray, very friable loamy sand. 

42 to 48 inches, light-gray, friable sandy loam with common 
brownish-yellow and light yellowish-brown mottles. 

These soils are very low in natural fertility, low in 
available water capacity, and very strongly acid. Their 
organic-matter content is low or medium. Water pene- 
trates rapidly and moves through these soils at a rapid 
rate. 

Plummer soils occur as small areas throughout the 
county. If drained, they are fairly well suited to a few of 
the crops grown locally, but yields are generally low. 
Most of the acreage is wooded. 

Plummer loamy sand (P!).—The surface layer of this 
soil is thin, gray to very dark gray loamy sand over light- 
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gray to dark-gray loamy sand or sand. Surface runoff is 
slow, and undrained areas are ponded after heavy rain. 

If this soil is drained, it is fairly well suited to.a few 
of the crops grown in the county, but yields are generally 
low. Crops respond moderately well to fertilizer and 
lime. Use for crops and pasture is limited mainly by a 
high water table, lack of drainage outlets, very low fertil- 
ity, and leaching of nitrogen and potash in rainy periods. 
(Capability unit TVw-1; woodland group 10; wildlife 
group 4) 

Plummer sand (Ps)—The surface layer of this soil is 
thin, gray to very dark gray sand over gray or light-gray 
sand or loamy sand. Surface runoff is slow, and un- 
drained areas are ponded after heavy rain. Included in 
mapping were a few areas of a soil where the subsoil con- 
tains a compacted layer, at a depth of 2 to 4 feet, that is 
high in organic-matter content. 

If this soil is drained, it is fairly well suited to a few 
perennial pasture plants. Response to fertilizer and lime 
is moderately good. Use for pasture is limited mainly by 
a high water table, a lack of drainage outlets, very low 
fertility, and severe leaching of nitrogen and potash in 
rainy periods, (Capability unit Vw-1; woodland group 
10; wildlife group 4) 


Portsmouth Series 


The Portsmouth series consists of very poorly drained, 
black soils in nearly level areas and in slight depressions. 
These soils formed in medium-textured or moderately fine 
textured sediments. The layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 10 inches, black, very friable loam. 
10 to 28 inches, gray, friable or firm sandy clay loam. 
28 to 50 inches, gray, friable sandy loam. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is high. Water moves 
through these soils at a moderate or moderately slow rate. 

‘Portsmouth soils occur in small to large Carolina bays 
in the central and southern parts of the county. About 
half of the acreage is used for pasture and cultivated crops. 

Portsmouth loam (Pt)—The surface layer of this soil 1s 
black loam and is 8 to 20 inches thick. The subsoil is 
light-gray to dark-gray, friable or firm sandy loam to 
light sandy clay. Surface runoff is slow to ponded. In- 
cluded in mapping were small areas of soils that have a 
coarser textured subsoil. Also included were areas of 
soils that have a finer textured subsoil. 

About half the acreage is used for row crops and pas- 
ture, and the rest is wooded. If the soil is drained, crops 
respond well to fertilizer and lime. A complete drainage 
system is needed to make this soil suitable for crops or 
pasture, because the hazard of flooding is severe and in 
many places drainage outlets are inadequate. (Capability 
unit IIIw-8; woodland group 5; wildlife group 3) 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of poorly drained upland soils 
on broad flats and in Carolina bays. These soils formed 
in moderately coarse textured or moderately fine textured 
sediments. The main layers of a typical profile are— 


0 to 6 inches, very dark gray, very friable fine sandy loam. 

6 to 14 inches, gray, very friable fine sandy loam. 

14 to 30 inches, gray, friable sandy clay loam. 

30 to 56 inches, gray, friable or firm sandy clay loam mottled 
with brownish yellow. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in 
available water capacity, and very strongly acid unless 
limed. Their organic-matter content is medium. Water 
penetrates at a moderate rate and moves through these’ 
soils at a moderate or ‘moderately slow rate. 

Rains soils are fairly extensive in the central and south- 
ern parts of the county and occupy a smaller acreage in 
the Sandhills. If drained, they are well suited to 2 num- 
ber of crops grown in the county, and they are locally 
important to agriculture. About two-thirds of the acre- 
age is wooded, and the rest is used for crops and pasture. 

Rains fine sandy load (Ra).—The surface layer of this 
soil is gray to very dark gray fine sandy loam 10 to 20 
inches thick. The subsoil is gray or light-gray, friable 
sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Medium, distinct mot- 
tles of brownish yellow to strong brown occur in the 
subsoil and are common in places. Surface runoff is slow 
to ponded. Included in mapping are small areas where 
the surface layer is loam or sandy loam and a few areas 
where the surface layer is 20 to 80 inches thick. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to many of the crops 
grown in the county. Response to fertilizer and lime is 
good. About one-third of the acreage is used for eulti- 
vated crops and pasture. Use is limited mainly by a high 
water table. Drainage outlets are inadequate in many 
places. (Capability unit IIIw-8; woodland group 5; 
wildlife group 3) 


Rutlege Series 


The Rutlege series consists of black, very poorly drained 
sands and loamy sands of the uplands and stream terraces. 
These soils formed in coarse-textured sediments in areas 
where the level of ground water was high. The main 


layers of a typical profile are— 


0 to 11 inches, black, very friable loamy sand. 
11 to 40 inches, light-gray, very friable loamy sand, 

_ 40 to 46 inches +, white, very friable loamy sand. 

These soils are very low or low in natural fertility, low 
in available water capacity, and very strongly acid. 
Water penetrates at a moderate rate and moves rapidly 
through these soils. 

Rutlege soils occur throughout the county, in small 
Carolina bays and along drainageways. If drained, they 
are fairly well suited to a few of the crops grown locally, 
but yields are generally low. Most of the acreage is 
wooded. 

Rutlege loamy sand (Ru}.—The surface layer of this soil 
consists of 8 to 20 inches of black to very dark gray loamy 
sand over light-gray to dark-gray loamy sand or sand. 
Surface runoff is slow, and most areas are ponded after 
heavy rain. Included in mapping were small areas where 
the surface layer is loam or sand. 

If drained, this soil is fairly well suited to a few of 
the crops grown locally, but yields are generally low. 
Most of the acreage is in trees. Response to fertilizer 
and lime is moderately good. Use for crops and pasture 
is limited mainly by a high water table, a lack of drainage 
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outlets, low fertility, and leaching of plant nutrients. 
(Capability unit IVw-1; woodland group 10; wildlife 
group 4) 


St. Lucie Series 


The St. Lucie series consists of white, excessively 
drained, gently sloping soils of the uplands. These soils 
formed in thick beds of sand. The main layers of a typi- 
cal profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, gray, loose sand. 
3 to 11 inches, light-gray, loose, coarse sand. 
11 to 50 inches +, white, loose, coarse sand. 

These soils are very low in natural fertility and avail- 
able water capacity and are very strongly acid. Their 
organic-matter content is very low. Water penetrates 
readily and moves through these soils at a rapid rate. 

St. Lucie soils occupy only a small acreage in this 
county, most of it around McArn Bay and the southeast 
rim of Goose Pond. All of the acreage is in scattered 
scrub oaks and a few longleaf pines. 

St. Lucie sand (S!)—The surface layer of this soil con- 
sists of 2 to 5 inches of gray or light-gray sand over several 
feet of light-gray to white loose sand. <A very thin layer 
of coarse white sand is at the surface. Included in map- 
ping were small areas of soils that have organic stains in 
the lower part. 

This soil is not suited to crops or pasture, because of 
very low fertility, very low available water capacity, and 
very severe leaching of plant nutrients. Al of the acre- 
age is in scattered scrub oaks and a few longleaf pines. 
(Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland group 14; wildlife 
group 7) 


Smoothed Sandy Land 


Smoothed sandy land (Sm) consists of areas that have 
been altered by man. It includes areas that have been 
filled with soil material or areas that have been excavated 
mainly for the purpose of leveling. ‘The original soils in 
these areas were mainly of the Norfolk, Orangeburg, Lake- 
land, Eustis; and Lynchburg series. 

Smoothed sandy land is not extensive in this county. 
The largest area is near Laurinburg. Most of the acreage 
is used for grazing. Variability of soil characteristics 1s 
such that interpretations for these areas require on-site 
investigation. (Woodland group 16; wildlife group 7; 
not assigned to a capability unit) 


Swamp 


Swamp (Sw) consists of very poorly drained soils that 
are variable in texture. Stream channels are poorly de- 
fined in these areas and the soils are frequently flooded for 
long periods. This land type is fairly extensive in the 
county, and all of itis wooded. (Capability unit VIIw-1; 
woodland group 15; wildlife group 4) 


Vaucluse Series 


The Vaucluse series consists of well-drained or some- 
what excessively drained, moderately deep soils of the up- 
lands. These soils formed in red to strong-brown, firm, 


slightly cemented sandy clay loam to sandy loam. 


cutover woodland. 
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fine-textured to moderately coarse textured sediments. 
The main layers of a typical profile are— 
0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown, loose loamy sand. 
8 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown, loose loamy sand or sand. 
12 to 26 inches, reddish-yellow, firm, slightly cemented sandy 
clay loam or sandy loam, 
26 to 52 inches, red and reddish-yellow, compact, slightly ce- 
mented sandy clay loam to sandy loam. 

These soils are very low in natural fertility, low in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid unless limed. 
Their organic-matter content is very low. Water pene- 
trates readily and moves through these soils slowly or 
moderately slowly. 

Vaucluse soils occur in the Sandhills. They are not ex- 
tensive and are not important to agriculture. They are 
fairly well suited to many of the crops grown in the county, 
but yields are generally low. Most of the acreage is in cut- 
over woodland. 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (VaB).— 
The surface layer of this soil consists of 6 to 10 inches of 
grayish-brown or dark grayish-brown loamy sand over- 
lying 8 to 12 inches of very pale brown to yellowish-brown 
loamy sand. The subsoil is red to strong-brown, an 

ur- 
face runoff is moderate. Included in mapping were small 
areas of a Vaucluse soil having thin, irregular layers of 
ironstone in its subsoil. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. Response to 
fertilizer and lime 1s moderate. Most of the acreage is in 
Use for crops and pasture is limited 
by very low fertility, low available water capacity, surface 
runoff, and slow permeability. (Capability unit Ie-3; 
woodland group 13; wildlife group 1) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(VoB2)—The surface layer of this soil is grayish brown or 
dark grayish brown and 4 to 7 inches thick. In places 
the present plow layer is a mixture of material from the 
original surface layer and part of the subsoil. The 
subsoil is red to strong-brown, firm, slightly cemented 
sandy clay loam to sandy loam. Surface runoff is mod- 
erate. Included in mapping were small areas of Vaucluse 
soils having thin, irregular layers of ironstone in the 
subsoil. Also included were a few severely eroded spots. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. Response to 
fertilizer and lime is moderate. Tilth is hard to maintain 
in the severely eroded areas. Most of the acreage is in 
cutover woodland. Use of this soil for crops and pasture 
is limited by very low fertility, low available water 
capacity, surface runoff, and slow permeability. (Capa- 
bility unit ITIe-2; woodland group 13; wildlife group 1) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes (VaC).— 
The surface layer of this soil consists of 6 to 10 inches of 
grayish-brown or dark grayish-brown loamy sand over 
8 to 12 inches of very pale brown to yellowish-brown loamy 
sand. The subsoil is red to strong-brown, firm, slightly 
cemented sandy clay loam to sandy loam. Surface runoff 
is rapid. Included in mapping were small areas of a 
Vaucluse soil having thin, irregular layers of ironstone in 
its subsoil. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. Response to 
fertilizer and lime is moderate. Use for crops and. pasture 
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is limited by very low fertility, low available water ca- 
pacity, surface runoff, and slow permeability. (Capability 
unit [[Te-2; woodland group 13; wildlife group 1) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(VaC2).—The surface layer of this soil is grayish-brown or 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand 4 to 7 inches thick. In 
places the present plow layer is a mixture of material 
from the original surface layer and part of the subsoil. 
The subsoil is red to strong-brown, firm, slightly cemented 
sandy clay loam to sandy loam. Surface runoff_is rapid. 
Tneluded ‘in mapping were small areas of Vaucluse soils 
having thin, irregular layers of ironstone in its subsoil. 
Also included were a few severely eroded spots. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. Response to 
fertilizer and lime is moderate. Tilth is hard to maintain 
in the severely eroded areas. Use of this soil for crops 
and pasture is limited by very low fertility, low available 
water capacity, surface runoff, and slow permeability. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 13; wildlife 
group 1) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes (VaD).— 
The surface layer of this soil is grayish-brown or dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand 6 to 10 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is red to strong-brown, firm, slightly cemented sandy 
clay loam to sandy loam. Included in mapping were 
small areas of Vaucluse soils having thin, irregular layers 
of ironstone in the subsoil. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. Response to 
fertilizer and lime is moderate. Use for crops and pas- 
ture is limited by very low fertility, low available water 
capacity, surface runoff, and slow permeability. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-1; woodland group 18; wildlife group 1) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(VaD2).—The surface layer of this soil is grayish-brown or 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand 4 to 7 inches thick. ‘The 
subsoil is red to strong-brown, firm, slightly cemented 
sandy clay loam to sandy loam. Surface runoff is rapid. 
Included in mapping were small areas of Vaucluse soils 
having thin, irregular layers of ironstone in the subsoil. 
Also included were a few severely eroded spots. About 
one-fifth of the acreage is made up of soils having slopes 
of 15 to 25 percent. 

This soil is fairly well suited to a few perennial grasses 
and legumes grown in the county. Crops respond moder- 
ately well to fertilizer and lime. Most of the acreage is 
wooded. Use for crops and pasture is limited by very low 
fertility, low available water capacity, runoff, and slow 
permeability. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland 
group 18; wildlife group 1). 


Wagram Series 


The Wagram series consists of deep, well-drained or 
somewhat excessively drained, early level to strongly 
sloping loamy sands and sands on uplands and stream 
terraces. These soils formed in coarse-textured to mod- 
erately fine textured sediments. Their surface layer con- 
sist of 20 to 40 inches of sand. The main layers of a typi- 
cal profile are— 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

8 to 24 inches, pale-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

24 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown friable sandy clay loam with 
mottles of strong brown and yellowish red below a depth of 
34 inches. 

In this county some of the soils in this series have a sur- 
face layer 80 to 40 inches thick. The main layers of a typi- 
cal profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, loose sand. 
8 to 36 inches, very pale brown, loose sand. 
86 to GO inches, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam. 

These soils are low or very low in natural fertility and 
available water capacity and are strongly acid or very 
strongly acid unless limed. Their organic-matter content 
is low or very. low. Water penetrates readily and moves 
through these soils at a moderate or rapid rate. 

Wagram soils are extensive and occur in all parts of the 
county. They are fairly well suited to most of the crops 
grown locally. About half of the acreage is used for cul- 
tivated crops and pasture. 

Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (WaA).— 
This soil is well drained. Its plow layer is gray to dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand over 10 to 20 inches of pale- 
yellow to light yellowish-brown loamy sand. The sub- 
soil is brownish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable sandy 
loam to sandy clay loam. Included in mapping was a 
small acreage of moderately well drained soils. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. The plow 
layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Crops re- 
spond well to fertilizer and lime. Most of the acreage is 
cultivated. Use is limited by low fertility, droughtiness, 
leaching of nitrogen and potash in rainy weather, and 
susceptibility to wind erosion. (Capability unit IIs-1; 
woodland group 8; wildlife group 5) 

Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (WaB).— 
This soil is well drained. Its plow layer is gray to dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand over 10 to 20 inches of pale- 
yellow to light yellowish-brown loamy sand. ‘The subsoil 
is brownish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable sandy loam 
to sandy clay loam. 

This soil 1s fairly well suited to most of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. The plow lay- 
er is easy to keep in good. tilth and can be worked through- 
out a wide range of moisture content. Crops respond well 
to fertilizer and lime. Most of the acreage is cultivated. 
Use is limited by low fertility, droughtiness, leaching of 
nitrogen and potash in rainy weather, and susceptibility to 
wind erosion. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 
8; wildlife group 5) 

Wagram loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes (WaC}.— 
This soil is well drained. Its plow layer is gray to dark 
grayish-brown sand over 10 to 20 inches of pale-yellow to 
light yellowish-brown loamy sand. ‘The subsoil 1s brown- 
ish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. The plow 
layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Crops 
respond well to fertilizer and lime. Most of the acreage 
is wooded. Use is limited by low fertility, droughtiness, 
moderately severe leaching of nitrogen and potash in rainy 
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weather, and runoff. (Capability unit IfTe-38; woodland 
group 8; wildlife group 5) 

Wagram sand, thick surface, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
(WsB).—This soil is somewhat excessively drained. Its 
surface layer is gray to grayish-brown sand over 24 to 36 
inches of pale-yellow to pale-brown sand. The subsoil is 
brownish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam. Included in mapping were a few areas 
that have a surface layer of loamy sand. 

This soil is fairly well suited to many of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. The plow 
layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Crops re- 
spond moderately well to fertilizer and lime. Most of the 
acreage is wooded, but large areas are used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. Use is limited mainly by low fertility, 
droughtiness, severe leaching of nitrogen and potash in 
rainy weather, and susceptibility to wind erosion. (Ca- 
pability unit ITTs—1 ; woodland group 11; wildlife group 6) 

Wagram sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(WsC).—This soil is somewhat excessively drained. Its 
surface layer is gray to grayish-brown sand over 24 to 36 
inches of pale-yellow to pale-brown sand. The subsoil is 
brownish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam. Surface runoff is moderate in cultivated 
areas. 

This soil'is fairly well suited to many of the crops grown 
in the county, but yields are generally low. The plow lay- 
er is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked through- 
out a wide range of moisture content. Crops respond mod- 
erately well to fertilizer and lime. Most of the acreage 
is wooded. Use is limited mainly by very low fertility, 
droughtiness, severe leaching of nitrogen and potash in 
rainy weather, runoff, and susceptibility to wind erosion. 
(Capability unit TVs-1; woodland group 11; wildlife 
group 6) ; 

Wagram sand, thick surface, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(WsD).—This soil is somewhat excessively drained. 
surface layer is gray to grayish-brown sand over 24 to 36 
inches of pale-yellow to pale-brown sand. The subsoil is 
brownish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam. Surface runoff is moderately rapid in 
cultivated areas. Included in mapping were areas that 
have slopes of 15 to 25 percent. Such areas make up about 
5 percent of the acreage. 

This soil is fairly well suited to a few perennial grasses 
and legumes, but yields are generally low. Crops respond 
moderately well to fertilizer and lime. Most of the acre- 
age is wooded. Use is limited mainly by very low fertility, 
droughtiness, severe leaching of nitrogen and potash in 
rainy weather, and runoff. (Capability unit VIIs-1; 
woodland group 11; wildlife group 6) 


Use and Management of the Soils 


This section discusses use and management of the soils 
for crops and pasture, woodland, wildlife, and engineering. 
It does not give detailed information about management of 
individual soils. For specific suggestions, consult a rep- 
resentative of the local office of the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Extension Service, or the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


Its: 


Use of the Soils for Crops and Pasture’ 


This section has four main parts. The first discusses 
capability grouping of soils by classes, subclasses, and 
units; the second discusses general principles of soil man- 
agement; the third discusses management by capability 
units; and the fourth discusses estimated yields of suitable 
crops under high-level management. 


Capability groups of soils 


Capability classification is the grouping of soils to show, 
in a general way, their suitability for most kinds of farm- 
ing. It is a practical classification based on limitations 
of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, and 
the way they respond to treatment. The soils are classi- 
fied according to degree and kind of permanent limitation, 
but without consideration of major and generally expen- 
sive landforming that would change the slope, depth, or 
other characteristics of the soils ; and without consideration 
of possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels: the capability class, the subclass, and the 
unit. These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Carapttity Cruasses, the broadest grouping, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VITI. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use, defined as follows: 


Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class IT soils have some limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that re- 
strict the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. ; 

Class V soils are subject to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, 
that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that re- 
strict their use largely to grazing, woodland, or 
wildlife. 

Class VIIE soils and landforms have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plant pro- 
duction and restrict their use to recreation, wild- 
life, or water supply, or to esthetic purposes. 


Carantiry Suncrasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, ¢, w, 8, or ¢, 
to the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter ¢ shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained ; .w shows that water 1n 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 


20. OC. ABERNATHY, management agronomist, Soil Conservation 
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(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by arti- 
ficial drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow or droughty; and ¢, used in only some 

arts of the United States, shows that the chief limitation 
is climate that is too cold or too dry. 

Tn class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, at 
most, only subclasses indicated by 2, s, and ¢ becanse the 
soils in it are subject to little or no erosion, though they 
have other limitations that restrict their use largely to 
pasture, range, woodland, wildlife, or recreation. 

Caranriity Untrs are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be 
suited to the game crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to have similar productivity and 
other responses to management. Thus, the capability unit 
is a convenient grouping for making many statements 
about management of soils. Capability units are generally 
designated by adding an Arabic numeral to the subclass 
symbol, for example, IIe-1 or TIIw-1. Thus, in one 
symbol, the Roman numeral designates the capability class, 
or degree of limitation, and the small letter indicates the 
subclass, or kind of limitation, as defined in the foregomg 
paragraph. The Arabic numeral specifically identifies 
the capability unit within each subclass. 


General principles of soil management 


The soils of this county present management problems 
in three major categories: erosion by water and wind, ex- 
cessive wetness, and low fertility and available water 
capacity. These are cliscussed in the following paragraphs. 

Eroston.—The cultivable soils of the e subclass occupy 
nearly 12 percent of the land area in the county. When 
used for cultivated crops, these soils require practices 
that control water erosion. Some of the practices that 
check erosion are use of conservation cropping systems; 
stripcropping; management of crop residue; establish- 
ment of field borders, windbreaks, and grassed waterways; 
the use of terraces and diversions; and contour farming. 

Wrtrness.—The cultivable soils of the w subclass occupy 
about 24 percent of the land area. If these soils are used 
for cultivated crops, artificial drainage is needed for best 
crop yields. Most of the wet land can be drained either 
by open ditches or tile. Both methods are practical and 
economical. The spacing of the ditches or tile lines should 
be determined according to the characteristics of the soil 
and the needs of the crop to be grown. On sandy soils 
that have a friable subsoil, such as Lynchburg loamy sand, 
the spacing can be wider than on finer textured soils having 
a tight, slowly permeable subsoil, such as Coxville loam. 
Tobacco plants are less tolerant of excess water than corn 
and need a more intensive drainage system. Locating out- 
lets for drainage systems is a major problem in some areas. 

Ferriniry anp AvarLasLe Water Capactry.—tThe cul- 
tivable soils of the s subclass occupy about 48 percent of 
the land area. These soils, most of which have a thick sur- 
face layer of sand or loamy sand, are low or very low in 
natural fertility and available water capacity. If culti- 
vated, they need a cropping system that supplies large 
amounts of plant residue. Most of these soils respond well 
to additions of fertilizer and Jime. The amount applied 
should be based on the results of soil tests, the needs of the 
crop to be grown, past cropping history, and the level of 


yield desired. Large amounts, preferably in split applica- 
tions, are necessary for high yields. Control of insects 
and, disease is also necessary. 


Management by capability units 


In the following pages the capability units in Scotland 
County are described and suggestions for use and manage- 
ment of the soils are given. The soils assigned to each 
unit can be identified by referring to the “Guide to Map- 
ping Units” at the back of this report. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained, nearly level 
soils on uplands and stream terraces. These soils have a 
surface layer of very friable loamy sand. Their subsoil 
is friable or firm sandy loam to sandy clay. 

The soils in this unit are low or medium in natural 
fertility, medium in available water capacity, and very 
strongly acid. Their organic-matter content is low. 
Water penetrates readily but moves through these soils at 
a moderate or moderately slow rate. The plow layer is 
easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. Crops respond well to 
fertilizer and lime. 

These soils are well suited to all of the crops grown in 
the county. The main crop is cotton (fig. 5), but a large 
part of the acreage is used for corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and tobacco. Peaches and pecans are also suited. 

There are no serious hazards in intensive use of these 
soils for row crops. The return of all crop residue will 
improve organic-matter content and help to maintain. good 
tilth. 

The soils in this unit make up 9 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture; a small part is wooded. 


CAPABILITY UNIT We-1 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained, gently sloping 
soils on uplands. These soils are slightly or moderately 
eroded. They have a surface layer of very friable loamy 
sand. Their subsoil is friable or firm sandy loam to sandy 
clay. In places the present plow layer is a mixture of the 
original surface layer and part of the subsoil. 

The soils in this unit are low or medium in natural 
fertility, medium in available water capacity, and strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. Their organic-matter content 
is low. Water penetrates readily but moves through these 
soils at a moderate or moderately slow rate. The plow 
layer is easy to keep in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Crops 
respond well to fertilizer and lime. 

These soils are well suited to all of the crops grown in 
the county. The main crop is cotton, but a large part of 
the acreage is used for corn, soybeans, small grain, tobacco, 
sericea lespedeza, and Coastal bermudagrass. Peaches 
and pecans are suited also. An example of a suitable crop- 
ping system is 3 years of row crops and 1 year of close- 
growing crops. Another example is 1 or 2 years of row 
crops, followed by 1 or more years of close-growing crops. 

If these soils are cultivated, there is a moderate hazard 
of erosion. Runoff and erosion can be controlled and tilth 
can be improved by returning all crop residue to the soil, 
using close-growing crops in the rotations, cultivating on 
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Figure 5.—Cotton growing on Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


) io g ? am 


This soil is assigned to capability unit I-1. 


It is especially 


good for cotton. 


the contour, establishing diversions and constructing ter- 
races, and stripcropping. 

The soils in this unit make up 8 percent of the county. 
About three-fourths of the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. The rest is in forest. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1le-3 


This unit consists of deep, gently sloping soils on the up- 
lands. These soils have a surface layer of very friable 
loamy sand or sandy loam. Their subsoil is firm, slightly 
cemented sandy clay loam to clay. Some of the areas are 
slightly or moderately eroded. 

The soils in this unit are very low to medium in natural 
fertility, medium or Jow in available water capacity, and 
very strongly acid. Their organic-matter content 1s low 
or very low. They are hard when dry and boggy when 
wet. Water enters these soils readily but moves slowly or 
moderately slowly through the profile. Seepage areas are 
common. The plow layer clods and crusts easily if it is 
worked when either too dry or too wet. The effective root 
zone is moderately deep or deep. Crops respond well to 
fertilizer and lime. 

These soils are fairly well suited to most of the crops 
grown in the county. The main crops are cotton, corn, 
soybeans, tobacco, and small.grain. Sericea lespedeza, 
Coastal bermudagrass, fescue, and bahiagrass are fairly 
well suited pasture plants. An example of a suitable 
cropping system is 2 years of row crops and 2 years of 
close-growing crops. Another example of a suitable crop- 
ping system is 1 year of row crops and 1 year of close- 
growing crops. 

The soils in this unit- make up 3 percent of the county. 
About three-fourths of the acreage is wooded. The rest is 


used for cultivated crops and pasture. If these soils are 
cultivated, runoff is moderate and there is a moderate 
erosion hazard. Seepage and low fertility, though minor 
limitations, should be taken into consideration in planning 
management, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hw-1 

This unit consists of deep, moderately well drained, 
nearly level soils on uplands. These soils have a surface 
layer of very friable loamy sand or sandy loam. Their 
subsoil is friable or firm sandy loam to sandy clay. 

The soils in this unit are low or medium in natural 
fertility, medium in available water capacity, and strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. Their organic-matter content 
islow. Water penctrates readily but moves through these 
soils at a moderate or moderately slow rate. Crops respond 
well to fertilizer and lime. 

These soils are well suited to all of the crops grown in 
the county. The main crops are cotton, corn, tobacco, soy- 
beans, smal] grain, and cantaloups. Pasture plants and 
pecans are also suited. Row crops can be grown year after 
year. All crop residue should be returned to the soil. 

There are no serious hazards in intensive use of these 
soils for crops. A moderately high water table, how- 
ever, is a limitation that should be considered when 
planning management. Drainage is needed in_ most 
places for such specialized crops as tobacco, Tile or 
open ditches can be installed at fairly wide intervals or 
in a random pattern to drain the wettest spots. 

The soils in this unit make up 2.5 percent of the 
county. About three-fourths of the acreage is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. The rest is wooded. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT Hw-2 


This unit consists of somewhat poorly drained, nearly 
level soils on uplands and stream terraces. These soils 
have a surface layer of very friable fine sandy loam to 
loamy sand. Their subsoil is friable or firm sandy loam 
to sandy clay. 

The soils in this unit are low or medium in natural 
fertility, medium in available water capacity, and_very 
srongty acid. Their organic-matter content 1s medium. 
Water penetrates readily but moves through these soils 
at a moderate or moderately slow rate. Surface runoff 
is slow to ponded. Crops respond well to fertilizer and 
lime. 

These soils are well suited to most of the crops grown 
im the county. The main crops are cotton, corn, soy- 
beans, small grain, and tobacco. Ladino clover and 
fescue are suited also. Row crops can be grown year 
after year. All crop residue should be returned to the 
soil. 

Wetness is a moderate hazard. Artificial drainage is 
needed for most crops. Either open ditches or a tile 
drainage system is adequate. 

The soils in this unit make up 5 percent of the county. 
About two-thirds of the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. The rest is wooded. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Is-1 


This unit consists of well-drained or somewhat exces- 
sively drained, nearly level or gently sloping soils on 
uplands and stream terraces. These soils have a surface 
layer of sand or loamy sand. Their subsoil is friable or 
firm sandy loam to sandy clay. 

The soils in this unit are low or very low in natural 
fertility, medium or low in available water capacity, and 
strongly acid or very strongly acid. Their organic- 
matter content is low or very low. Water penetrates 
readily but moves through these soils at a moderately 
slow to moderately rapid rate. The plow layer is easy 
to keep in good tilth. Crops respond well to fertilizer 
and lime. 

These soils are fairly well suited to most of the crops 
grown in the county. The main crops are cotton, to- 
bacco, corn, soybeans, small grain, sericea lespedeza, and 
Coastal bermudagrass. Peaches and pecans are suited 
also. An example of a suitable cropping system is 1 
year of row crops and 1 year of small grain with fescue 
or hairy indigo. Another example is 2 years of row 
crops and 2 or more years of sericea lespedeza or love- 
grass. 

Tf these soils are cultivated, droughtiness is a moderate 
hazard. In large fields alternating strips of close-grow- 
ing crops and clean-tilled crops can be planted at right 
angles to prevailing winds to help control wind erosion. 
Low fertility, leaching of plant nutrients, and erosion 
are limitations that should be considered when planning 
management. 

The soils in this unit make up 7 percent of the county. 
About three-fourths of the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. The rest is wooded. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IlMe-1 


This unit consists of moderately eroded, well- 
drained, sloping soils on uplands. These soils have a 


surface layer of very friable loamy sand and a subsoil 
of friable sandy loam to sandy clay. In many places 
the plow layer is a mixture of the original surface layer 
and part of the subsoil. Included in these areas are a few 
severely eroded spots. 

The soils in this unit are low or medium in natural 
fertility, medium in available water capacity, and 
strongly acid or very strongly acid. Their organic-mat- 
ter content is low. Surface runoff is rapid if the soils 
are bare. Water moves through these soils at a mod- 
erate rate. The plow layer is easy to keep in good tilth, 
except in the severely eroded spots. Response to fer- 
tilizer and lime is good. 

These soils are fairly well suited to all of the crops 
grown in the county, but if they are cultivated, there is 
a severe hazard of water erosion. The main crops are 
cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, sericea lespedeza, fes- 
cue, and Coastal bermudagrass. Peaches and pecans are 
suited also. An example of a suitable cropping system 
is 2 years of row crops and 2 years of perennial grasses 
and legumes. Another example is 1 year of row crops 
and 2 or more years of perennial grasses and legumes. 

The soils in this unit make up less than 1 percent of 
the county. About three-fourths of the acreage is 
wooded. The rest is in cultivation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ille-2 


This unit consists of gently sloping or sloping soils 
on uplands.. These soils are slightly or moderately 
eroded. They have a surface layer of very friable 
loamy sand to sandy loam and a subsoil of firm, slightly 
cemented sandy clay loam to clay. In places the plow 
layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and part 
of the subsoil. Included in these areas are a few severely 
eroded spots. 

The soils in this unit are medium to very low in nat- 
ural fertility, medium or low in available water capac- 
ity, and very strongly acid. Their organic-matter con- 
tent is low or very low. They are hard when dry and 
boggy when wet. Surface runoff is rapid. Water pene- 
trates at a moderate rate, but it moves through these 
soils moderately slowly or slowly because the firm, ce- 
mented subsoil restricts its movement. Seepage areas 
are common, The plow layer clods and crusts easily if 
it is worked when either too dry or too wet. Crops re- 
spond well to fertilizer and lime. 

These soils are fairly well suited to most of the crops 
grown in the county. The main crops are cotton, corn, 
soybeans, and small grain. Sericea lespedeza, Coastal 
bermudagrass, fescue, and bahiagrass are suited also. 
An example of a suitable cropping system is 2 years of 
row crops and 2 years of close-growing crops. Another 
example is 1 year of row crops and 2 or more years of 
close-growing crops. 

The rapid runoff causes a severe hazard of erosion if 
these soils are cultivated. In seepage areas spot drainage 
is needed for specialized crops. Low fertility, the slope, 
and the compact, slowly permeable subsoil are limita- 
tions to be taken into consideration in planning manage- 
ment, 

The soils in this unit make up 2.5 percent of the 
county. Most of the acreage is wooded. A small acre- 
age is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY, NORTH 


(CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-3 


This unit consists of well-drained, sloping soils on up- 
lands. These soils have a sandy surface layer 20 to 30 
inches thick. Their subsoil is friable or firm sandy loam to 
sandy clay. 

The soils in this unit are low or very low in natural fer- 
tility, low in available water capacity, and strongly acid 
or very strongly acid. Their organic-matter content is low 
or very low. Surface runoff is medium or rapid. Water 
penetrates readily and moves through these soils at a mod- 
erate or moderately slow rate. The plow layer is easy to 
keep in good tilth. Crops respond well to fertilizer and 
lime. 

These soils are fairly well suited to most of the crops 
grown in the county. The main crops are cotton, corn, 
tobacco, small grain, and soybeans. Sericea, lespedeza, 
Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, peaches, and pecans are 
fairly well suited also. An example of a suitable cropping 
system is 1 year of row crops and 1 or more years of close- 
growing crops. Another example is 2 years of row crops 
and 2 or more. years of close-growing crops. Peren- 
nials suited to sandy soils are suitable close-growing crops. 

If these soils are cultivated, there is a severe hazard of 
water erosion. Low fertility, leaching of plant nutrients, 
droughtiness, the slope, and the hazard of wind erosion 
should be taken into consideration in planning manage- 
ment. 

The soils in this unit make up 1 percent of the county. 
About half of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. The rest is wooded. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-1 


This unit consists of moderately well drained, nearly 
level loamy sands on uplands and stream terraces. The 
sandy material is 40 inches or more thick and is very fri- 
able or loose. 

These soils are very low in natural fertility, low in avail- 
able water capacity, and strongly acid. They are medium 
or low in organic-matter content. Water moves through 
these soils at a rapid rate. Crops respond well to fertilizer 
and lime. 

These soils are fairly well suited to most of the crops 
grown in the county. The main crops are cotton, corn, 
small grain, and soybeans. Pasture crops are also suited. 
An example of a suitable cropping system is 1 or 2 years of 
ae crops and 1 or more years of small grain or hairy in- 

igo. 

AVethess is a severe hazard. Artificial drainage is 
needed for most crops. Low fertility and leaching of plant 
nutrients are other limitations to be taken into considera- 
tion in planning management. 

The soils in this unit make up less than 1 percent of the 
county. Three-fourths of the acreage is wooded. The rest 
is usecl for cultivated crops and pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IEHw-2 


This unit consists of nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained or poorly drained soils on uplands. These soils 
occur mainly in Carolina bays. They have a surface layer 
of gray to very dark gray, very friable loam. Their sub- 
soil is gray, firm or very firm sandy clay to clay mottled 
with strong brown and red. 

These soils are medium in natural fertility and available 
water capacity and are very strongly acid. Their organic- 
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Figure 6.—A drainage system is needed to make the soils in capa- 


bility unit [Iw-2 suitable for crops. This canal serves as an 
outlet for underground tile drainage in an area of McColl loam 
in a Carolina bay near Laurinburg. 


matter content ismedium. Water penetrates at a moderate 
or moderately slow rate and moves slowly through these 
soils. Surface runoff is slow to ponded. 

Without artificial drainage, water stands on these soils 
for long periods. A complete system of surface and under- 
ground drains is needed for crops and pasture. Either tile 
or open ditches can be used (fig. 6). If these soils are 
drained, they are suited to a limited number of crops, such 
as corn, soybeans, annual lespedeza, Ladino clover, and 
fescne. Much of the acreage is used for cotton. Crops 
respond well to fertilizer and lime. An example of a suit- 
able cropping system is 1 year of row crops and 2 or more 
years of small grain and grasses or legumes. 

If these soils are used for crops ‘and pasture, the hazard 
of wetness is severe. The slowly permeable subsoil and 
the lack of natural drainage outlets are limitations that 
should be taken into consideration when planning manage- 
ment. 

The soils in this unit make up 6.5 percent of the county. 
About three-fourths of the acreage is wooded. The rest: is 
used for cultivated crops and pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-3 


This unit consists of poorly drained or very poorly 
drained soils on uplands and stream terraces. These soils 
have a surface layer of dark-gray to black, very friable fine 
sandy loam or loam. Their subsoil is light-gray to dark- 
gray, friable or firm sandy loam to sandy clay. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid. Their organic- 
matter content is medium or high. Water penetrates 
at a moderate rate and moves through these soils at a mod- 
erate or moderately slow rate. Surface runoff is slow to 
ponded. 

Without artificial drainage, water stands on these soils 
for long periods, and a drainage system is needed for crops 
and pasture. Hither tile or open ditches can be used. If 
these soils are drained, they are suited to a limited number 
of crops, such as corn, soybeans, annual lespedeza, Ladino 
clover, and fescue. Some of the acreage is used for cotton. 
Crops respond well to fertilizer and lime, Row crops can 
be grown year after year if all crop residue is returned to 
the soil. 
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If these soils are used for crops and pasture, wetness is a 
severe limitation. Drainage outlets are lacking in many 
places. 

The soils in this unit make up 4 percent of the county. 
About three-fourths of the acreage is wooded. The rest 1s 
used for cultivated crops and pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIs~1 


This unit consists of deep, nearly level or gently slop- 
ing, somewhat excessively drained sands on uplands and 
stream terraces. These soils have a surface layer of gray 
‘to dark grayish-brown, very friable or loose sand 80 inches 
or more thick. Their subsoil is pale yellow to yellowish 
red, 

The soils in this unit are very low in natural fertility, 
low or very low in available water capacity, and strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. Their organic-matter content 
is very low. Water penetrates readily and moves rapidly 
through these soils. The plow layer is easy to keep in 
good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. Crops respond well to fertilizer and 
lime. 

The soils in this, unit are fairly well suited to most of 
the crops grown in the county. The main crops are cot- 
ton, corn, tobacco, melons, small grain, sericea lespedeza, 
and Coastal bermudagrass. Bahiagrass and peaches are 
fairly well suited also. A cropping system that supplies 
a large amount of long-lasting crop residue should be used, 
because the organic matter in these soils is quickly used 
‘up. An example of a suitable cropping system is 1 year 
of row crops and 1 year of small grain with hairy indigo 
or lovegrass. 

Tf these soils are cultivated, droughtiness is a severe 
hazard. The damage from wind eroston can be reduced 
by leaving all crop residue near the surface. Very low 
fertility, leaching of plant nutrients, and wind erosion 
are limitations that should be taken into consideration 
when planning management. 

The soils in this unit make up 11 percent of the 
county. About half of the acreage is used for crops and 
pasture. The rest, is wooded. 


CAPABILITY UNIT [Ve-1 


This unit consists of moderately deep, sloping or strong- 
ly sloping soils on the uplands. These soils are slightly 
or moderately eroded. They have a surface layer of very 
friable loamy sand and a subsoil of firm, slightly cemented 
sandy clay loam to sandy clay. In many places the plow 
layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and part 
of the subsoil. Included in these areas are a few severely 
eroded spots. 

The soils in this unit are low or very low in natural 
fertility, medium or low in available water capacity, and 
very strongly acid. Their organic-matter content is low 
or very low. Surface runoff is rapid. The firm, slightly 
cemented subsoil restricts the penetration of water and 
roots. The plow layer clods and crusts readily if it is 
worked when too dry or too wet. Response to fertilizer 
and lime is good. 

These soils are fairly well suited to most of the crops 
grown in the county. The main crops are cotton, corn, 
soybeans, and small grain. Sericea lespedeza, fescue, 
Coastal bermudagrass, and bahiagrass are suitable pasture 


plants. An example of a suitable cropping system is 1 
year of row crops and 8 or more years of perennial grasses 
or legumes. 

If these soils are cultivated, there is a very severe hazard 
of water erosion. Stripcropping and the use of grassed 
waterways help to control erosion. Low fertility, slope, 
and a compact, slowly permeable subsoil should be taken 
into consideration when planning management. 

The soils in this unit make up 1 percent of the county. 
About three-fourths of the acreage is wooded.. The rest 
is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 


This unit consists of poorly drained or very poorly 
drained, nearly level loamy sands on uplands and stream 
terraces, and loamy soils that formed in local alluvium. 
The sandy soils are very friable or loose. 

These soils -are very low or low in natural fertility, me- 
dium or low in available water capacity, and very strongly 
acid. Their organic-matter content is medium or high. 
Water moves through these soils rapidly. Crops respond 
well to fertilizer and lime. 

If these soils are drained, they are fairly well suited to 
a limited number of crops, such as corn, soybeans, small 
grain, fescue, and annual Jespedeza. An example of a 
suitable cropping system is 1 year of row crops and 1 or 
more years of small grain with fescue. 

In undrained areas the water table is at or near the 
surface, and water stands for long periods. A complete 
drainage system is needed for both cultivated crops and 
pasture. Both tile and open ditches are suitable. 

Wetness is a very severe limitation. Low fertility, 
leaching of plant nutrients, and the loose, sandy subsoil 
should be taken into consideration when planning 
management. 

The soils in this unit make up 4 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is wooded. A small part of the acre- 
age is used for crops and pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-4 


This unit consists of poorly drained or very poorly 
drained soils on first bottoms and stream terraces. These 
soils have a surface layer of very friable, dark-gray to 
black loamy sand to mucky loam. Their subsoil is light- 
gray to very dark gray fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 

These soils are low 1n natural fertility, medium in avail- 
able water capacity, and very strongly acid. Their or- 
ganic-matter content is medium or high. Surface runoff 
is slow to ponded. 

These soils are subject to flooding, and water stands on 
the surface for long periods. If drained, they are well 
suited to a limited number of crops, such as corn, soybeans, 
annual lespedeza, Ladino clover, and fescue. Crops re- 
spond well to fertilizer and lime, but a complete drainage 
system is needed for either cultivated crops or pasture. 

Wetness is a very severe limitation. Dikes are needed 
in some areas, but open ditches are used for drainage in 
most places. A high water table and the lack of drainage 
outlets are other limitations that should be taken into con- 
sideration when planning management, 

The soils in this unit make up 2 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is wooded. A small part is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-1 


This unit consists of deep, nearly level to sloping, some- 
what excessively drained sands on uplands and stream 
terraces. These soils have a surface layer of gray to dark 
grayish-brown, very friable or loose sand 30 inches or more 
thick. Their subsoil is brownish yellow to yellowish red. 

The soils in this unit are very low m natural fertility, 
low or very low in available water capacity, and strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. Their organic-matter con- 
tent is very low. Water penetrates readily and moves 
rapidly through these soils. The plow layer is easy to 
keep in good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. Crops respond well to fertil- 
izer and lime. 

The soils in this unit are fairly well suited to many of 
the crops grown in the county. The main crops are cot- 
ton, corn, tobacco, melons, and sericea lespedeza. Bahia- 
grass ancl Coastal bermudagrass are also fairly well suited. 
A. cropping system that supplies a large amount of long- 
lasting crop residue should be used because the organic 
matter in these soils is quickly used up. .An example of 
a suitable cropping system is 1 year of row crops and 2 
or more years of sericea lespedeza, bahiagrass, Coastal 
bermudagrass, or lovegrass. 

If these soils are cultivated, droughtiness is a very se- 
vere hazard. Alternate strips of close-growing crops and 
clean-tilled crops, at right angles to the prevailing winds, 
provide somo protection against wind erosion. Leaching 
of plant nutrients, very low fertility, and wind erosion 
are limitations that should be taken into consideration 
when planning management. 

The soils in this unit make up 25 percent of the county. 
About three-fourths of the acreage is wooded. The rest 
is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 


This unit consists of a nearly level, poorly drained sandy 
soil, and wet areas of alluvial land. The sandy soil is on 
low uplands and stream terraces. It hag a gray to very 
dark gray surface layer 40 inches or more in thickness and 
is loose to very friable. The alluvial land consists of 
mixed sediments on flood plains. 

These soils are very low in natural fertility and very 
strongly acid. They are medium or high in organic-mat- 
ter content. Water stands on the surface for long periods. 
The areas of alluvial land are flooded frequently each 
year. 

The hazard of water damage is very severe. These 
soils are not suitable for cultivation, because of frequent 
flooding, a very high water table, poor drainage outlets, 
and low fertility. Some of the areas can be cleared, 
partly drained, ‘and used for pasture. 

The soils in this unit make up 1 percent of the county. 
All of the acreage is wooded. 


CAPABILITY UNIT ViIe-1 


This unit consists of sloping or moderately steep soils 
on uplands. Most of the areas are slightly or moderately 
eroded, but a few are severely eroded. These soils have 
a surface layer of very friable loamy sand and a subsoil 
of firm or very firm, slightly cemented sandy clay loam to 
clay. In cleared areas the plow layer is a mixture of the 
original surface Jayer and part of the subsoil. 
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The soils in this unit are very low in natural fertility, 
low in available water capacity, and very strongly acid. 
Their organic-matter content is low or very low. Surface 
runoff is rapid. The firm, slightly cemented subsoil re- 
stricts the penetration of water and roots. Response to 
fertihzer and lime is good. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops. Their 
use is limited by the erosion hazard, steepness, rapid run- 
off, low fertility, and a compact subsoil. They are fairly 
well suited to a few perennial grasses and legumes for hay 
or pasture. Sericea lespedeza, Coastal bermudagrass, 
fescue, and bahiagrass are fairly well suited. 

The soils in this unit make up less than 1 percent of the 
county. Most of the acreage is wooded. A small acreage 
is used for pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIw-1 


This unit consists of frequently flooded swampland on 
first bottoms of the larger streams. The soil material is 
variable in texture, color, and consistence. Water stands 
on the surface much of the time. 

This unit makes wp 4 percent of the county. All of the 
acreage is in low-quality native hardwoods, such as black- 
gum, tupelo, sweetgum, and cypress. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-1 


This unit consists of deep, strongly sloping or steep, 
somewhat excessively drained sands and a few areas of 
light-gray to white, gently sloping, excessively drained 
sand, 

The soils im this unit ave very low in natural fertility 
and available water capacity and are strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. Their organic-matter content is very low. 
Water penetrates readily and moves rapidly through these 
soils. 

The soils in this unit are not suited to cultivated crops. 
Their use is limited by steepness, very low fertility, very 
severe leaching of plant nutrients, droughtiness, and the 
hazard of wind and water erosion. They are suited to a 
few perennial grasses and legumes, including sericea 
lespedeza, Coastal bermudagrass, and bahiagrass. 


Estimated yields 


Table 2 gives estimates of yields of the principal crops 
grown in Scotland County. Yields depend upon a com- 
bination of soil and climate, the kind of crop, and the level 
of management. The estimates in table 2 are based on 
high-level management. Yields are substantially lower 
under Jess intensive management. 

Practices generally considered necessary to obtain the 
yields given in the table are— 


1. Fertilizer and lime are added according to the 
needs indicated by soil tests. 

High-yielding varieties of crops are grown. 
Legumes are inoculated, 

The soils are properly tilled, and the crops are 
properly cultivated. 
Weeds, insects, and diseases are controlled. 
Crops are grown in conservation rotations. 
Runoff is adequately controlled. 

Overgrazing 1s avoided, and pasture is well 
managed. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated average yields per acre of important crops under high-level management 


[Dashed lines indicate that the crop is not commonly grown on the soil or that data on which to base an estimate are not available, 


Hay Pasture 
Tobac- 
Symbol Soil Corn |Cotton| co | Soy- | Oats |Wheat 
(lint) | (flue | beans Sericea | Coastal | Feseue- | Coastal 
cured) lespedeza|bermuda-| Ladino |bermuda- 
grass grass 
Animal- Animal- 
Bu, Lb, Lb. Bu, Bu, Bu, Tons Tons wnit-days ) | wit-days! 

Al Alluvial, land} wets..2 <=. 24-00 edo ese oot sates eles cece Seed ead ee ose Bes eee ee See oe eee le ee oe 
Ba Bibb soils, local alluvium___.------------- BOY eee et oes Bo 35 60s) se252clooctee et] act Socine 190 |--_ 2... 
BnB Blaney sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes.-_-~---- 55 475 |1, 600 25 50 25 2.0 326) saeco taew 250 
Bn Blaney sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes___----- 40 400 |1, 450 20 40 22 L7 BO Veo cess ins 225 
Ch Chipley loamy sand..._---.-------------- 55 | 475 j1, 850 25 50 28 2.0 Bee ca Pacem eee 300 
Co Goxville loamint oo oeae ended sae chee emo 70 500 |------ 35 70 30 |anet once Ldoeeeaite 229 \lwsnasie | 
CrB2 Craven sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

OToded =~ -.ceae ones soe sek Cee adc 55 | 550 41, 900 30 65 30 2. 0 3.0 175 250 
Crc2 Craven sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

eroded sick ho ee eet tee OUe 45 400 |1, 700 25 50 23 2.0 3.0 165 225 
Db Dunbar fine sandy loam__.---.------.---- 90 700 |2, 450 40 70 40 2.5 4,5 230 400 
Dp Duplin sandy loam....-.---.------------ 90 | 750 |2, 400 40 75 40 2.7 4.5 215 400 
EuB Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes_—-__---- 45 325 {1, 400 20 36 20 °2.0 Pi ee eee 190 
Euc Eustis sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. -._ ~~ _- 35 275 |1, 300 18 30 17 18 ce ig een ee 160 
Fad Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ 90 | .950 |2, 450 40 85 40 3.0 5. 5 210 350 
FaB Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_ 85 875 j2, 200 35 80 35 2.6 5. 0 200 330 
FaB2 Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

erodéd.o oa tana tsck tes ieee 70 | 750 |2, 000 30 70 30 2.4 4.6 180 300 
FaCc2 Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

Oroded sooo es to eee eset coke eee se 65 | .600 }1, 800 25 55 28 2.0 4.0 170 280 
GdA Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes -- - 65 | 600 /2, 100 30 60 30 2.2 3.6 175 250 
GdB Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes - - - 60 | 550 |2, 000 30 55 28 2. 2 3. 4 170 250 
GdB2 Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 perecnt slopes, 

Coded. sc soeee sce sconces -sebeesscke 55 | 500 |1, 800 28 50 25 1.8 3. 0 150 225 
GdC Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 50 | 450 |1, 700 25 45 22 1.7 2.8 140 215 
GdC2 Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

OhOd6dL 22 ssc h ae Soest eet oon eee 45 | 400 |1, 500 20 40 20 1,6 2. 6 135 200 
GdD Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes -_|_-_-_--|------}]------|------]------|------ 15 2. 6 130 200 
GoA Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 80 |, 675 [2, 400 40 65 40 2.5 5.0 175 300 
HfC2 Hoffman loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

GrOdCd sn sees eee See ete vu nedooeots Ete Seelam tei ee oe ee 10 4 Fey i eee 150 
HfD Hoffman loamy sand, 10 to 20 percent 

slopes....---.------------------------[------]------]------]------|-- 2 --|---2 Jee eee Bb: eee sce 100 
Jo Johns loamy sand. ---------------------- 80 | 650 {2, 200 40 70 35 2.0 3. 8 170 290 
Jm Johnston mucky loam. -_.--.-------------|------|------]------|------]------]------|----2---|---- 22 2-j---- 22 0-]---- 2-5 
Kad Kalmia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. - 80 800 |2, 300 40 70 38 3. 0 6.0 200 360 
KnA Kenansville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 

slOpGS cos sone csseke eet ose sdoel etek 60 | 525 |2, 000 26 55 30 2.7 4.0. losead ss 275 
KnB Kenansville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 260 

SIOPES = 2 oo 3 ee ied eS eee 55 | 475 /1, 800 23 50 28 2.5 3.8) (es remeke 
LkB Lakeland sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes..---- 40 $25: (1,200: | eno oleeecncfeses ne 2.0 2:8) | sscentes 190 
LkD Lakeland sand, 10 to 20 percent slopes_ 14 2. 
Lu Lumbee loamy sand-_---.-..-------- | : 
Ly Lynchburg loamy sand_.-..-------------- 
Ma Mantachie soils, local alluvium____--------- ¢ 
MbA Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes _- 90 950 }2, 400 40 85 40 3. 0 5. 0 210 350 
MbB Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes _- 85 | 875 j2, 200 35 80 35 2. 6 5. 0 200 330 
MbB2 Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

eroded: sco cesosecete eset sects obec et 70 | 750 }2, 000 30 70 30 2.4 4.6 180 300 
Mc McColl loam-_-_-------------------------- 75 | 625 |__--_-- 40 75 OO | ace ae oe OF eee 
MxA Maxton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes--| 75 | 700 [2, 400 40 70 35 2.5 5. 0 200 360 
NoA Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-. 80 825 |2, 500 40 70 40 3.2 6. 0 200 360 
NoB Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes__ 75 750 |2, 400 35 65 38 3.0 5. 0 190 350 
NoB2 Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

rode 2. ac ooee netic sec eee seeeete tS 70 | 650 |2, 000 30 60 35 3.0 4.5 180 340 
NoC2 Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

eroded asi6n Hosea Skee he eee 65 | 500 |_.---- 25 55 30 2.7 4,0 170 310 
Oc Ocilla loamy sand_-.-.------------------ 70 | 550 /2, 000 35 65 30 2.0 3.7 175 300 
Ok Okenec loam_._.-.---------------------- 1A i earner | ieee oe 35 60 |------ Seeiuttelse umeece 200 |-.------ 
OrA Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 

slopes 2. 2nc2c sco elel ee eee elle eeeee 85 | 850 /2, 500 40 75 45 3. 2 6.0 225 360 
OrB Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 pereent 

SlOPES= + oacess sal eect sath ese sees oS 75 | 750 |2, 400 35 70 40 3. 0 5.0 200 350 
OrB2 Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 perecnt 

slopes, eroded____--------------------- 70 700 |2, 000 30 60 35 3.0 4.5 180 340; 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Tas Le 2.—Estimated average yields per acre of important crops under high-level management—Continued 


Symbol Soil Corn {Cotton 
(lint) 
Bu. Lb, 
Orc2 Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded_..-...-.---------------- 65 | 500 
P| Plummer loamy sand__------------------ 45 |.----- 
Ps PHN TOr Sane ooo ean ota e a awe adhe eel ses bs 
Pt Portsmouth loam__..-_------------------ 710: | 222-5 
Ra Rains fine sandy loam_--.-_--------------- 80 500 
Ru Rutlege loamy sand..-.-.-.-------------- AD: | shone vx 
S| St.-Lucie-sand: 2022244. 5225 see dee eases e ek 
Sm Smoothed sandy land_.--.-.--.---.---.--|------|------ 
Sw SWAMP soso ee ee See cee lee oe ede. 
VaB Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 45 425 
VaB2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded «si och ee. eb eee oe ese tec 45 400 
Vac Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes......-.--- Been Ope gett, ian teens ee 40 375 
VaC2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
EOE eee etnci Be and dea ayia Phase wi Ee bane pie | eae 
VaD Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent 
SDC. foe ead yee Sa ed ce aan ate Sead ede 
VaD2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded ooo. ..c0.co hepa see een alee ees lente 
Wad Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. - 65 600 
WaB Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_- 60 550 
WaC Wagram loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes -- 55 | 500 
WsB Wagram sand, thick surface, 0 to 6 percent 
SIODES omc Lita Sires ae hoe ak awe eo aah Sy em 45 375 
WsG Wagram sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. 22 ao.8e Seo eats Joe bee 40 350 
WsD Wagram sand, thick surface, 10 to 15 per- 
Gentrslopes a2 6235S le ese esos ee leases di ees es 


Hay Pasture 

Tobac- 

co Soy- | Oats |Wheat 

(flue | beans Sericea | Coastal | Pescue- | Coastal 
cured) lespedeza|bermuda-| Ladino |bermuda- 

grass grass 
Animal- Animal- 

Eb, Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons unit-days || wnit-days 
pieces 25 55 30 27 4.0 170 310 
ocaae 25 B0® |Pacset sees ecleece eels POO fenamcn ax 
sence clue Sesh oo le ete ee eee eee See 125) nee eae 
28 aede 35 60) |<- cose] Soot Sece| occ eee 5 Oni eentctts pose 
de ol ss 35 66) | ocbe keine SA ee |e bee 200 |-.------ 
Seeoea 25 DO. ceees|Seebekucloeteese 1308 fees see 
1,400 | 20 | 42 )----o 22) 34| 165) 225 
1, 300 20 88 |. -4e5 2.2 3.4 165 225 
Vectoshagons lat eau ease 17 2.8 140 215 
Lobe Sistas ie ese el Ba sett 1.6 2.6 135 200 
Ae Ral oes alate tae aes 15 2.6 130 200 
pee ral Aa tees et ool Rian, 14 2,5 125 190 
2, 100 27 55 30 3. 0 6. O loses fac 300 
1, 900 24 55 28 2.8 4,8 |-------- 285 
1, 700 20 45 25 2.6 4.6 |02----- 275 
1, 500 20 40 |.----- 2.1 OF loess sued 215 
1, 300 18 35 |-.---- 18 22D) beeen: 200 
Sopp |siie sess eceees Ame ae 1.6 208) \sconbues 165 


1 The number of days per year that 1 acre will support one animal unit without injury to the pasture. 


one steer, or one horse; five hogs; or seven sheep or goats, 


The estimates given in the table are based on experience 
with the soils and crops-of the county; on yield data 
from experienced farmers; and on yield data from test 
plots in the county. All are based on assumptions of 
average rainfall over a long period of time, no supple- 
mental irrigation, adequate drainage, and no flooding or 
ponding. 


Use of the Soils for Woodland * 


All of the land area that is now Scotland County was 
originally covered with forest. Longleaf pine was the 
principal tree species in the Sandhills region and on the 
ridges and knolls of the Upper Coastal Plain. Longleaf 
pine, white oak, red oak, hickory, yellow-poplar, dogwood, 
and American holly grew on the well-drained soils of the 
Upper Coastal Plain. Loblolly pine and some longleaf 
pine competed with sweetgum, blackgum, water oak, 
willow oak, white oak, and red maple on the poorly drained 
soils of the Upper Coastal Plain. Sweetgum, blackgum, 
yellow-poplar, white oak, red oak, ash, elm, sycamore, and 
loblolly pine grew in the better drained parts of the flood 


®'By Jonnw HE. Wiaains, Jr., forester, Soil Conservation Service, 
and Frep A. Mocuter, service forester, North Carolina Division 
of Forestry. 


An animal unit is one cow 


plains along the major streams. Cypress and pond pine 
competed with a profuse growth of wet-site, broad-leaved 
trees and shrubs in the Carolina bays, and loblolly and 
longleaf pine grew around the edges of the bays. Bald- 
cypress and swamp tupelo were the principal species in 
the swamps. 

In 1962 nearly 53 percent. of the land area, or 106,800 
acres, was used for commercial forest (6).4 Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of this acreage was privately owned, 
and the rest was in public ownership. Farmers owned 
about 45.3 percent, forest industries about 3.4 percent, 
and other private landowners 26.8 percent of the com- 
mercial forest land. Many of the privately owned tracts 
were less than 100 acres in size. 

Since World War ITI many farmers and other landown- 
ers have improved their woodlands by planting trees, by 
properly thinning and harvesting the stands, and by ap- 
plying other good management practices. Most of the 
open land allocated to forest use has now been planted. 
Areas now in scrub oak and other undesirable vegetation 
could be converted to commercially valuable forest if the 
undesirable trees were uprooted by heavy machinery and 
the sites were planted to slash pine, loblolly pine, and 
longleaf pine. 


“Ttalic figures in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 69. 
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Major forest types 


The four principal forest types, as classified by the So- 
ciety of American Foresters (4), that make up the present 
woodland are longleaf pine, longleaf pine-scrub oak, lob- 
lolly pine, and loblolly pine-hardwoods. Two other types, 
of minor importance, are sweetgum-yellow-poplar and 
baldeypress-water tupelo. Each type is briefly described 
in the following paragraphs. 

Longleaf pine.—Ihis forest type consists of pure stands 
of longleaf pine or stands where longleaf pine is predomi- 
nant. Turkey oak, bluejack oak, blackjack oak, and sand 
post oak are common associates on the well-drained or ex- 
cessively drained sands or loamy sands. Loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, yellow-poplar, southern red oak, and white oak 
ave common associates on the more poorly drained soils. 
This forest type occurs in the Sandhills and on the Upper 
Coastal Plain. After cutting or repeated burning, it is 
usually succeeded by mixed stands of longleaf pine,.oal, 
and hickory, and eventually by hardwoods. 

Longleaf pine-scrub oak.—This forest type consists of 
longleaf pine and scrub trees, such as turkey, bluejack, 
blackjack, and sand post oaks (fig. 7). It grows mainly 


in the Sandhills at elevations of 240 to 480 feet. This type 
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Figure 7.—Typical vegetation of the longleaf pine-scrub oak forest 
type. Turkey and other scrub oaks have encroached on the site 
and compete severely with pine. The scrub oaks must be con- 
trolled before reforesting to adapted species of pine. The soil is 
a gently sloping area of Lakeland sand. It is in woodland group 12. 


occupies dry, sandy ridges and upper slopes and large 
areas of well-drained or excessively drained coarse sands, 
such as those of the Lakeland and Eustis series. This for- 
est type usually succeeds longleaf pine after cutting and 
repeated burning. 

Loblolly pine.—This forest type consists of pure stands 
of loblolly pine or stands where loblolly pine is predom)- 
nant. Southern red oak, white oak, post oak, yellow-pop- 
lar, sweetgum, blackgum, longleaf pine, American holly, 
persimmon, dogwood, and sourwood are common associates 
on the better drained soils. Pond pine, sweetgum, black- 
gum, water oak, willow oak, red maple, and sweetbay are 
common associates on the poorly drained soils. This for- 
est type occurs on broad, nearly level uplands and in 
poorly drained depressions on the Upper Coastal Plain. 


It also grows in abandoned fields and cutover or burned 
areas. Loblolly pine is a very aggressive species. It takes 
over old fields and heavily cutover or severely burned 
areas. Atter cutting, this forest type is succeeded by the 
loblolly pine-hardwoods type. 

Loblolly pine-hardwoods.—This forest type consists 
of stands in which loblolly pine, though not predominant, 
is the key species and makes up at least 25 percent of the 
stand. The loblolly pine is associated with a wide variety 
of wet-site hardwoods and with pond pine and longleaf 
pine. The hardwoods include sweetgum, blackgum, yel- 
Jow-poplar, elm, sourwood, ash, American holly, water 
oak, willow oak, red maple, sweetbay, and redbay. On 
the drier sites, loblolly pine is commonly associated with 
southern ved oak, white oak, post oak, hickory, dogwood, 
persimmon, and longleaf pine. This forest type grows 
in the southeastern part of the county along the smaller 
streams and branches, and on the broad, nearly level up- 
lands of the Coastal Plain. It is a transitional type be- 
tween loblolly pine and hardwoods. 

Sweetgum-yellow-poplar.—Sweetgum and yellow-pop- 
lar predominate in this forest type. Other species com- 
monly associated include loblolly pine, a little Atlantic 
white-cedar, and such moist-site hardwoods as blackgum, 
white ash, green ash, red maple, sweetbay, and elm. This 
forest type grows on moist lower slopes and alluvial first 
bottoms, generally i strips between streams or swamps 
and upper slopes. Its acreage is relatively small. 

Baldcypress-water tupelo.—tIn this forest type, the 
predominant species are baldcypress, water tupelo, and 
swamp tupelo. Swamp tupelo is more common than wa- 
ter tupelo because Scotland County is just west of the 
range of water tupelo in this region. Associated species 
include swamp cottonwood, red maple, and Carolina ash. 
This forest type occurs in swamps and on low, very poorly 
drained flats of the Coastal Plain where water stands most 
of the year, After cutting, this type reverts to tupelo, and 
only small, scattered stands of baldcypress are left. 
Pondcypress, a variety of baldcypress, is predominant, in 
many shallow ponds, especially in those underlain by fine 
sand (2). 


Woodland groups 


The soils of Scotland County have been placed in wood- 
land groups to assist landowners in planning the use of 
their soils and management of their woodlands. Each 
group is made up of soils that are about the same in avail- 
able water capacity and other major characteristics that 
affect the growth of trees. The soils within each group 
are subject to similar hazards and have similar lmita- 
tions that affect the planting, tending, and harvesting of 
trees. All the soils in each group, therefore, have about 
the same potential productivity for trees and need about 
the same management and conservation practices. 

In table 3 the groups are listed and a brief description 
of the soils in each group is given. The site index of com- 
mercially important trees (figures 8 arid 9) is given for 
the soils of each series mapped in this county. Site index 
is the average total height, in feet, that the dominant and 
codominant trees growing on a specified soil will reach at 
50 years of age. It is a means of expressing the potential 
productivity of the soil for a given kind of tree. The site 
indexes are based on studies made of soils throughout the 
Southern Coastal Plain and the Carolina and Georgia 
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Sandhills Major Land Resource Area. The mean precipi- 
tation during the frost-free period is 30 to 40 inches in this 
area. 

The table also gives ratings of the hazards and limita- 
tions that affect management of the soils of each woodland 
group, and it lists species of trees suitable for planting. 
The ratings of the soils with respect to plant competition, 
seedling mortality, equipment limitations, erosion hazard, 
and windthrow hazard are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

PLANT COMPETITION,—Undesirable trees, shrubs, vines, 
grasses, and other plants may invade a site when openings 
are made in the canopy by cutting, fire, grazing, or other 
disturbance. The invading plants compete with desirable 
trees for water, nutrients, and sunlight and hinder or 
prevent their establishment and growth. A rating of 
slight indicates that competition from such plants presents 
no special problem. A rating of moderate means plant 
competition ordinarily does not prevent establishment of 
an adequate stand of the desired species. Development 
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Figure 8—A well-managed stand of longleaf pine growing on 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, in the Sandhills. The 

stand is thinned periodically to encourage growth and improve 

the quality of the trees. The site index for longleaf pine on this 
soil is 68. This soil is in woodland group 4. 


237-682—67——3' 


Figure 9.~A plantation of slash pine growing on Lakeland sand, 
0 to 10 percent slopes, near Gibson. The stand has a high survival 
rate and is making good growth. It is now 6 years old and will be 


ready for commercial thinning in a few years. The site index for 
slash pine on this soil is 78. This soil is in woodland group 12. 


of a normal, fully stocked stand may be delayed, however, 
because establishment of seedlings is more difficult and 
early growth is slower. A rating of severe indicates that 
competition prevents adequate restocking, either by 
natural reseeding or by planting, unless the site has had 
intensive preparation and the management includes weed- 
ing and special maintenance practices. 

SEEDLING MoRTALITY.—Seedling mortality refers to 
the expected, degree of loss of seedlings. Even if healthy 
seedlings of a suitable species are correctly planted or 
occur naturally in adequate numbers, some of them will 
not survive if characteristics of the soil are unfavorable. 
A rating of slight indicates that ordinarily not more than 
25 percent of either planted or naturally occurring seed- 
lings die, and one planting usually produces a satisfactory 
stand, A rating of moderate means that the losses to be 
expected are between 25 and 50 percent of the stand, and 
natural regeneration cannot be relied upon for adequate 
restocking. A rating of severe indicates that more than 
half of the seedlings are likely to die, and special planting 
techniques and much replanting are necessary to insure 
adequate stocking. 

EQUIPMENT LIMITATIONS.—Such characteristics as soil 
texture, slope, and drainage may limit or prohibit the use 
of equipment commonly used in harvesting trees or in 
other forest management operations. A rating of slight 
indicates that there is no particular problem in the use of 
equipment, and no restriction on the kind of equipment or 
on the time of year it is used. A rating of moderate means 
that not all types of equipment can fe used, that there 
are periods when equipment cannot be used because of 
seasonal wetness, slopes of more than 20 percent, or 
unfavorable texture and consistence. A rating of severe 
indicates that many kinds of equipment cannot be used, 
that there is a seasonal restriction of more than 3 months 
a year, or that the use of equipment injures tree roots and 
causes serious damage to the structure and stability of 
the soil. 

EROSION HAZARD.—~Lhis refers to the potential hazard 
of erosion when the soils are managed dccording to ac- 
cepted standards. Woodland can be protected from 
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Tasie 3.—Woodland 
(Dashed lines indicate that potential productivity 


Potential productivity 
Woodland group Soil types 
Loblolly pine | Longleaf pine Slash pine 
No, of No. of No. of 
plots plots plots 
Site index || sampled | Site index } | sanvpled | Site index! | sampled 

Group 1: Deep, well-drained soils that have a | Faceville loamy sand----------- 7 2 70 2 87 2) 
friable or firm subsoil in which permeability is | Kalmia loamy sand-_-_---------- 9142 6 70 (2) 90 @) 
moderately slow or moderate. Marlboro loamy sand_.-.------ 8644 7 70 2 85) ©) 

Maxton loamy sand_.-..------ 9144 21 74} (2) 90) @ 
Norfolk loamy sand___.-_-.---- 8745 40 | 73+5 38 | 8844 il 
Orangeburg loamy sand___..--- 8444 18 | 7044 10 90 1 

Group 2: Deep, modérately well drained soils | Duplin sandy loam___ ~_...---- 90 | @ 80) 90} @ 
that have a frisble or firm subsoil in which | Goldsboro loamy sand__-_--__~- 9047 15 8145 27 92+3 18 
permeability is moderately slow or moderate. 

Group 3: Deep, somewhat poorly drained soils | Dunbar fine sandy loam__-.---- 8843 15 74 3 90 ? 
that have a friable or firm subsoil. Perme- | Johns lonmy sand.-.--.-.------- 90 @) 70 () 90 @) 
ability is moderate or moderately slow. Lynchburg loamy sand__-__---- 8745 18 7144 44 9145 24 

Mantachie soils, local alluvium... 90 (?) 70 2) 90 c 
Ocilla loamy sand___.__~-_---- 87 @) 70 90 @ 

Group 4: Deep, well drained or moderately well | Craven sandy loam..-~..------ 824% 8} 6742 5 85 (2 
drained soils that have a friable or firm, slightly | Gilead loamy sand__.-_.------- 8147 23 68+ 6 24 84 2 
cemented, sticky subsoil in which permeability is 
moderately slow or slow. 

Group 5: Poorly drained or very poorly drained | Bibb soils, local alluvium... ..-- 95 @) 75 @) 95 ? 
soils that have a friable or firm subsoil in which | Lumbee loamy sand____..-.----- 9445 11 71 1 95 ) 
permeubility is moderately slow or moderate. Okenee loam__._-_------------ 98 @) 68 @) 94 @) 
These soils have a high water table. Portsmouth loam__.-..-.---.-- 9645 26 6845 6] 9345 8 

Rains fine sandy loam__-_-_---- 9048 15 67 3 | 90+7 31 

Group 6: Somewhat poorly drained or poorly Coxville loam__..._.---.------- 8941 25 7242 11 96 2 
drained soils that have a firm or very firm sub- | McColl loam.__.-..----.------ 87+6 6 69 1 95 ?) 
soil in which permeability is slow. 

Group 7: Poorly drained or very poorly drained | Alluvial land, wet_--.---.------ 100 @) 75 (2) 100 ??) 
soils on alluvial flood plains, subject to frequent | Johnston mucky loam_-_.---~--- 106 2 75 () 100 @) 
overflow. | 

Group 8: Well-drained or somewhat excessively | Blaney sand_----.-~----------- 8147 23 68+6 24. 84 2 
drained soils that have a thick surface layer (20 | Kenansville loamy sand_.- a 85 @) 70 (?) 85 (?) 
to 30 inehes) and a friable or firm subsoil in which | Wagram loamy sand_---------- 85 @) 70 (2) 85 @) 
permeability is moderately slow to moderately 
rapid. 

Group 9: Moderately well drained soils that have | Chipley loamy sand_.----~------ 7542 16 | 6941] 36{ 9043 7 
a very friable or loose subsoil in which perme- 
ability is rapid. 

Group 10: Poorly drained or very poorly drained | Plummer loamy sand_-_._------ 8744 ll T7743 17 8743 29 
soils that have a very friable or loose subsoil in | Plummer sand----~----------- 8744 ll] 7743 17 | 8743 29 
which permeability is rapid. These soils have | Rutlege loamy sand__-_-.----.- 8542 4/ 7141 12) 9442 6 
a high water table. 

Group 11: Deep, somewhat excessively drained | Bustis sand_._---------.------- 8345 15 | 7646 32 85 5 
soils that have a rapidly permeable surface layer | Wagtam sand, thick surface-_.-| 7745 19 6949 44 80 () 
30 inches or more thick. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


groups of soils 


has not been or cannot be determined] 
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Hazards and limitations 


Plant compe- 
tition 


Moderate __---.. 


Severe___-.-... 


Severe___-.---- 


Severe..-..---. 


Severe. ._-.---- 


Severe... -- 


Moderate or 
severe. 
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Severe._._-_-_. 


Moderate or 
severe. 


Seedling mortality 


Slight or moderate___ 


Slight on drained 
areas; severe on 
ponded areas. 


Slight on drained 
areas; severe on 
ponded areas. 


Slight on drained 
areas; severe on 
ponded areas. 


Slight or moderate.__ 


Slight or moderate___ 


Slight on drained 
areas; severe on 
ponded areas. 


Moderate__._-_-_--- 


Equipment 
limitations 


Moderate__._..-.--- 


Moderate..-.-_--_--- 


Slight or moderate.__ 


Moderate on drained 
areas; severe on 
ponded areas. 


Moderate on drained 
areas; severe on 
ponded areas. 


Moderate on drained 
area; severe on 
ponded areas. 


Slight...-.--------- 


Moderate_...------- 


Moderate on drained 


areas; Severe on 
ponded areas. 


Slight or moderate___ 


Water erosion 
hazard 


Slight or mod- 
erate} 


Slight to severe_. 


Slight....-.2..-. 


Windthrow 
hazard 
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Species priority for planting 


Slight... ------- 


Slight___.__.2_- 


Slight.__---_.-- 


Slight_...-....- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


FE pine, slash pine, long- 


Fr ned areas: 


Drained areas: 
slash pine, longleaf pine, and 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, long- 
leaf pine, yellow-poplar, 
black walnut, cherrybark oak, 
Shumard oak, sweetgum, 
eastern redeedar, Arizona 
cypress. 


leaf pine, yellow-poplar, 

black walnut, cherrybark oak, 
Shumard oak, white ash, 
eastern redcedar, and 

Arizona cypress. 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, long- 
leaf pine, yellow-poplar, 
cherrybark oak, Shumard 
oak, sweetguim, green ash, 
and eastern redcedar. 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, long- 
leaf pine, yellow-poplar, 
black walnut, eastern red- 
cedar, and Arizona cypress. 


Slash pine and 
loblolly pine. Undrained 
areas: Baldcypress, pond 
pine, sweetgum, swamp 
tupelo, and green ash. 


Loblolly pine, 


yellow-poplar. 

Undrained areas: Baldeypress, 
pond pine, sweetgum, swamp 
tupelo, and green ash. 


Drained areas: Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, and yellow-poplar. 

Undrained areas: Baldcypress, 
pond pine, sweetgum, swamp 
tupelo, and green ash. 


leaf pine, castern redcedar, 
and Arizona cypress. 


ee pine, slash pine, long- 


Slash pine, loblolly pine, long- 
leaf pine, and eastern red- 
cedar. 


Drained areas: Slash pine, 
loblolly pine, and longleaf 
pine. 

Undrained areas: Baldcypress, 
Atlantic white-cedar, and 
sweetgum. 


Slash pine, loblolly pine, long- 
leaf pine, eastern redcedar, 
and Arizona cypress. 
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Tas_e 3.—Woodland 


Potential productivity 
Woodland group Soil types 
Loblolly pine ; Longleaf pine Slash pine 
No. 0, No. 0, No. of 
plots plots plots 
E : Site index 1| sampled | Site index 1| sampled | Site index! | sampled 

Group 12: Deep, somewhat excessively drained | Lakeland sand. -_.-----.-.--- 75+8 36 | 68412] 100} 78410; © 
soils that have a rapidly permeable surface layer 
40 inches or more thick. 

Group 13: Well-drained or somewhat excessively | Hoffman loamy sand____-.____- 65 2) 5743 9 65 (7) 
drained soils that have a shallow or moderately | Vaucluse loamy sand_..--._____ 6949 9} 55+6 28 69 | @ 
deep root zone and a firm, compact, slightly 
cemented subsoil in which permeability is mod- 
erately slow or slow. 

Group 14: Deep, excessively drained sands that | St. Lucie sand__---------.----|.---.---|------|---.----|--.---|.--.---- |e ee 


are rapidly permeable. 


Group 15: Miscellaneous land types_--.-------- 


Group 16: Miscellaneous land types---_--.----- 


Smoothed sandy land_____--___|_------- 


1 Site index is the height that the dominant trees will reach at 50 years of age; it indicates potential productivity of a soil. 


erosion by growing certain kinds of trees, by adjusting the 
rotation age and cutting cycle, by using special manage- 
ment techniques, and by carefully constructing and 
maintaining roads, trails, and landings. The ratings are 
based on the risk of erosion on well-managed wood)and 
that is not protected by special practices. A rating of 
slight means that a small loss of soil is to be expected; 
generally, it applies if slopes are less than 6 percent. A 
rating of moderate indicates that a moderate loss of soil 
can be expected if runoff is not controlled and the vege- 
tative cover is not adequate; generally, it applies if slopes 
‘are 6 to 10 percent. The erosion hazard is rated as severe 
if slopes are steep, infiltration and permeability are slow, 
and the surface is bare. - 

WInvDTHRow HazarD.—Resistance to windthrow de- 
pends on the firmness with which the roots anchor a tree 
in the soil. It is controlled partly by soil characteristics 
and partly by the nature of the root system of the par- 
ticular species. The hazard of windthrow is an important 
factor to consider in choosing trees for thinning, release 
cutting, and intermediate cutting, regeneration, and har- 
vest cutting. A rating of slight means that windthrow 
presents no special problem. A rating of moderate in- 
dicates that root development of the designated species is 
adequate for stability, except during periods of excessive 
wetness and periods of high wind velocity. A rating of 
severe means that the rooting is not deep enough to give 
adequate stability. A high water table or a hardpan may 
restrict the depth of rooting. 

Except for the site index ratings, the information in 
table 3 is based largely upon field observations, experience, 
and the judgement of local foresters, soil scientists, and 
landowners. Some of the information, however, is based 


on the results of research. By using published research 
data, site index can be converted to expected yields (7). 


Forest diseases and insects 


Attacks by the Nantucket pine tip moth, Rhyacionia 
Jrustana (Comst.), cause deformation of loblolly pines and 
retard their growth. Pines grown on the soils of groups 
1, 8, and 11, and on the Gilead soils of group 4 are some- 
times damaged severely. Nematodes cause severe damage 
to pines grown on the soils of group 1. 

The root rot fungus, Fomes annosus, is a serious problem 
in growing pine and redcedar on Lakeland sand and on 
Hoffman and Vaucluse soils. Root systems are often 
loosened by high winds, and even if the trees do not fall, 
they are weakened and their susceptibility to disease 
is heightened. 


Use of the Soils for Wildlife * 


The soils of Scotland County produce food, cover, and 
protection for many kinds of wildlife. Bobwhite, dove, 
rabbit, squirrel, fox, raccoon, and many nongame birds 
are common in most parts of the county and especially 
in cultivated areas. Deer and turkey are to be found 
mainly in the Sandhills, primarily in and around the 
Sandhills State Wildlife Area. Wood ducks, mallards, 
and black ducks are fairly numerous near streams, swamps, 
and beaver ponds during fall and winter. Many broods 
of young wood ducks are hatched in the wetlands each 
year. The wetlands are also inhabited by beaver, otter, 
mink, and muskrat. Fishing is fair to excellent in the 


5By E. R. Suits, biologist, Soil Conservation Service. 
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Hazards and limitations 
Species priority for planting 
Plant compe- Seedling mortality Equipment Water erosion Windthrow 
tition limitations hazard hazard 
Severe..._---.- Moderate or severe..| Moderate or severe. -} Slight or Slight..-------- Slash pine, longleaf pine, lob- 
moderate.3 lolly pine, eastern redcedar, 
and Arizona cypress. 
Severe.___-_-_- Slight or moderate__.| Slight to severe--.-- Slight to severe _| Moderate or Slash pine, loblolly pine, long- 
severe. leaf pine, and eastern red- 
cedar. 
Severe________- Severe_____.---_--- Moderate_...------- Slight._.------- Slight__...---.-- Gass soil is unsuitable for com- 
mercial production of trees. 
Bit areas: onan paeane 
Fi : R oblolly pine. ndraine 
Severe... ------ erent ee ee Severe ----.------- Slight_--------- Slight_----.-.-- areas: Baldcypress, water 
flooded areas. tupelo, and swamp tupelo. 
Variable____---- Variable__...------- Variable__..-------- Variable___-.--- Variable---_----- Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
| 


2 Estimates based on similar soil or on comparative site index of other species on the same soil. 


3 Large open areas are subject to wind erosion. 


many farm ponds and lakes and in the larger streams. 

The food and habitat requirements of the major kinds 
of wildlife in the county are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Braver.—Beavers eat plant foods only, mostly bark, 
roots, tender twigs, and green plants. Their choice food 
is the tender bark, or cambium, of alder, ash, birch, 
cottonwood, hornbeam, maple, pine, sweetgum, and 
willow. Beaver also eat the tender shoots of elder, honey- 
suckle, grass, and weeds. Acorns and corn are also choice 
foods. ‘The chief feeding areas are within 150 feet of 
water. 

Boswuitt.—Bobwhites eat acorns, beechnuts, black- 
berries, browntop millet, wild black cherries, corn, cow- 
peas, dewhberries, annual and shrub lespedezas, milo, 
mulberries, panicgrass, pecans, common ragweed, soy- 
beans, pine seeds, and the fruit of flowering dogwood and 
sweetgum. They also eat many insects. Their food must 
be close to sheltering vegetation. 

Drer.—Deer eat acorns, clover, cowpeas, greenbrier, 
honeysuckle, annual and shrub lespedezas, oats, rescue- 
grass, rye, ryegrass, soybeans, and wheat. They need an 
adequate supply of surface water for drinking, and 
wooded areas, 500 acres or more in size, for cover. 

Dove.—-Doves eat browntop millet, corn, Japanese 
millet, pokeberry seeds, common ragweed, grain sorghum, 
the seeds of pine and sweetgum, and other kinds of seeds. 
Doves do not eat insects, green leaves, or fruits. They 
drink water daily. , 

Ducx.—Ducks eat acorns, beechnuts, browntop millet, 
corn, Japanese millet, and the seeds of smartweed. These 
foods must be covered by water to be readily available to 


ducks. Occasionally, ducks feed on acorns and grains on 
dry land. 

Orrrr.—Otters are primarily carnivorous. Their prin- 
cipal food is fish, mainly the coarse, undesirable species, 
They also eat crayfish, water beetles, water birds, clams, 
and, occasionally, water-loving mammals. Swamps, riv- 
ers, streams, and lakes are the habitat of otters. 

Rapsrr.—Rabbits eat clover, winter grasses, and other 
succulent vegetation. ‘They also eat waste grain, bark, 
and twigs. ‘They especially need cover, such as blackberry 
or plum thickets or honeysuckle patches. 

Raccoon.—Raccoons eat a wide variety of foods. 
Among their favorite vegetable foods are acorns, chufa, 
greenbrier, grapes, persimmons, pokeberries, corn, holly- 
berries, and pecans. Favorite animal foods are frogs, 
crayfish, grasshoppers, insects, and small mammals. 
Raccoons inhabit bottom lands and swamps where den 
trees are plentiful. 

SqurrreL.—fox squirrels are restricted mainly to the 
Sandhills area, but gray squirrels are plentiful throughout 
the county. Their choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, 
black cherries, corn, hickory nuts, mulberries, pecans, pine 
mast, and the fruit of blackgum and flowering dogwood. 

Turxrey.—Turkeys thrive only in large blocks of 
woodland, generally 1,000 acres or more in size. They 
need surface water daily for drinking. They often roost 
over water in the overhanging branches of large trees. 
Their choice foods are insects, acorns, beechnuts, black- 
berries, browntop millet, chufa, clover, corn, cowpeas, 
wild grapes, hackberries, mulberries, oats, paspalum seeds, 
pecans, pine mast, rescuegrass, rye, wheat, and the fruit 
of blackgum and flowering dogwood. 
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Noncame Brrps.—The food preferences of nongame 
birds differ widely. Several species eat nothing but 
insects. A few eat insects, nuts, and fruits, Others eat 
insects and seeds. Many desirable species of nongame 
birds, such as bluebirds, cardinals, robins, mockingbirds, 
and tanagers, can be attracted by planting dogwood, holly, 
Russian-olive, cherry-laurel, pokeberry, privet, pyra- 
cantha, multiflora rose, smooth sumac, and sunflowers. 

Fisa.—The choice foods of many fish are mostly 
aquatic worms and insects and their larvae. Bass, 
pickerel, large catfish, crappie, and other predators eat 
smaller fish. The abundance of such foods is directly 
related to the fertility of the water, and to a lesser degree, 
to the fertility of the soils at the bottom of the ponds and 
lakes. The most common gamefish are bluegill, black 
crappie, chain pickerel, flier, largemouth bass, pumpkin- 
seed, redfin pickerel, warmouth, and bullhead. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Wildlife groups 


Most kinds of wildlife can be related to the soils in a 
two-step relationship. Each species is related to its 
choice foods, and in turn, each plant is directly related to 
the soils. 

The soils of Scotland County are placed in seven groups, 
based on their capacity to produce plants that provide 
food for wildlife. The “Guide to Mapping Units” at the 
ae of this report lists the wildlife group for each of the 
soils. 

In table 4 many of the plants used for food by wildlife 
are listed alphabetically, and the suitability of each plant 
to the soils of six wildlife groups is rated. Wildlife group 
7 is not included in the table, because the properties of the 
soils in this group are too variable for meaningful ratings 
to be assigned. 


TaB.E 4,—Suitability of plants for the soils in six wildlife groups 


{Group 7 is not rated because the soils vary greatly in their suitability for plants) 


Wildlife groups 
Kind of plant Choice food for— 
1 2 3 4 5 16 
Good_.--| Good_--_] Fair_---- Poor--__-- Fair____- Fair__-_- Turkey. 
Good___-| Good__-_| Fair----- Poor... - -- Good_.--| Poor_--.- eel duck, squirrel, and 
urkey. 

Blackberry and dewberry- .--- Good_-...| Good__--| Fair--.-- Poor____- Fair. _-_- Poor. ____ ee turkey, and nongame 

irds, 

Black cherry.--.------------ Good..._| Good_.-.| Fair. --.-- Poor_.--- Fair__ ~~ Poor_..-- Bobwhite, squirrel, and non- 
game birds. 

Blackgum__.---------------- Fair__-_- Good..--| Fair_---- Fair. --.- Fair__.-- Poor____- eave turkey, and nongame 

ITdas, 

Blueberry. .-_-.------------- Poor__._- Fair_---- Good.-._| Good__-_| Poor._.__ Poor__..- Turkey and nongame birds. 

Browntop millet. -..-.------- Good__-.] Good..--| Good___-| Poor_.._- Fair. ..-- Poor..._- Bobwhite, dove, duck, turkey, 
and nongame birds. 

Ginifiis 2o2¢ yo eee Good. _.-| Good_--_] Fair__..- Poor____- Fair... Poor... - Raccoon and turkey. 

Clover, erimson_------------- | Good..._| Good__--] Fair_--_- Poor. .--- Fair... -- Poor____- Deer, rabbit, and turkey. 

Clover, white...-.----------- Good_-_--| Good_---| Good__._| Fair____. Poor____- Poor--_.--- Deer, rabbit, and turkey. 

Come. tee see ee et ce Good_.__] Good__-.| Good___-| Fair__--- Pair. .-_- Poor... - Bobwhite, dove, duck, raccoon, 
squirrel, turkey, and nongame 
birds. 

Cowpea____---.------------- Good. .-..| Good_-~.] Poor_.._- Poor_.--- Good_-_--_| Fair. -_- Bobwhite, deer, and turkey. 

Cypress__.--.--- Poor. -_.- Poor__.-- Good.-..| Good__--| Poor.___- Poor. --_- Squirrel. 

Dogwood Good_---| Good. _--] Fair___-- Poor. --_- Fair____- Poor__..- Bobwhite, squirrel, turkey, and 

1 |  nongame birds. 

Fescue____-..--------------- | Good_.--} Good_..-| Good.---| Fair._..- Fair___.- Poor._-_-- | Deer, rabbit, and turkey. 

Grape, wild._-_.------------ Good_---| Good___-| Fair. ..__ Poor_..-- Fair__._- Fair_ _ ~~ | Hacer turkey, and nongame 

irds. 

Greenbrier..-.-------------- Poor_----| Fair. ..-- Good_.--| Good__.-| Poor.-_-- Poor. __-_- | Deer and raccoon, 

Hackberry. ----------------- Good__--| Good_...| Good.___| Fair___-- Good___.] Poor_.._- | Turkey and nongame birds. 

Hitk OT ye 222202355 Sessa Good_.--| Good.---| Poor_._-- Poor_...- Fair___-- Poor._.-- Squirrel. 

Hollyisscccuctecee oo oeeict 33 Good__..| Good_.--] Good. __| Fair___~- Good__--| Poor__--- Raccoon and nongame birds. 

Honeysuckle. -__..--.------- Good_.-_| Good__.-| Good____| Poor____. Poor__-__- Poor-___-- Deer and nongame birds. 

Japanese millet..-.--.------- Poor_-_-_-- Good__-.| Good_...| Fair..__- Poor. --- Poor... .- poe, duck, and nongame 

rds. 

Lespedeza, annual_____------- Good__.-] Good__..| Good_-.-| Fair_-_-- Fair._.-- Poor... -- Bobwhite and deer. 

Lespedeza, shrub.___.-------- Good__-.| Good__--| Fair_---- Poor___-- Fair. .-- Poor_---- Bobwhite and deer. 

Magnolia___.--------------- Fair_____ Fair____- Good_..-| Good_._-| Poor____- Poor----- Squirrel and nongame birds. 

Mulberry.__..-------------- Good_.--| Good._--} Good__--} Fair.__.- Good.--.| Poor_--.- Bobwhite, squirrel, turkey, and 
nongame birds. 

Oak (turkey, post, and black- | Poor__-_.- Poor__--- Poor..---- Poor-_---- Good____| Good___-_] Deer, duck, raccoon, squirrel, 

jack). turkey, and nongame birds. 

Oak (white, southern red, | Good__..| Good_..-] Good._--] Poor.---- Poor__--- Poor... - Deer, duck, raccoon, squirrel, 

scarlet, and water). turkey, and nongame birds. 

Oats soe eeeeees cess t ees = Good_--_.| Good._.-) Fair__.-- Poor...-- Fair_---- Poor.---- Deer, rabbit, and turkey. 

Paniegrass....-------------=| Good___.) Good__..] Good..--| Fair...-- Poor_...- Poor-_--- Bopanie dove, nongame birds, 
and rabbit. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Tane 4.—Suitability of plants for the soils in sia wildlife groups—Continued 


Wildlife groups 
Kind of plant Choice food for— 
1 2 3 4 5 16 

Paspalum.-_.--------------- Fair. _--- Good.---| Good. .-| Fair. ---- Poor.__.- Poor____- ewan, dove, and nongame 
birds. 

Péaniten «255552252 Vue Ses Good_.--] Fair__--- Poor_---- Poor_-_-.- Fair_._-. Poor.---- Bobwhite and nongame birds. 

Pecan cos Lees eee ees Good._.-| Fair._--- Poor._--- Poor. _-- Good__--| Poor_..-- Bobwhite, raccoon, squirrel, 
and turkey. 

Persimmon____-------------- Good____| Good__--| Fair__-__- Fair ---- Good__-./ Poor...-- Raccoon. 

Pine, pond___-_---_---------- Poor____- Poor. ._-- Good____| Good_.-.} Poor____. Poor__... Bobwhite, dove, squirrel, tur- 
key, and nongame birds. 

Pine (varieties other than Good___.| Good_---]| Good__--| Poor._.-- | Good_..-_| Fair___-- Bobwhite, dove, squirrel, tur- 

pond pine). / key, and nongame birds. 

Plum, Chickasaw------------ Good_.__| Good..-_] Fair... _- Fair. .-../ Good__.-.| Poor._--- Squirrel and bobwhite. 

Pokeberry_____.------------- Good..-_| Good_--.] Fair..-.-| Poor----- Fair. ___- Poor____- ae Taccoon, and nongame 
birds. 

Ragweed____---------------- Good__._}| Good__-_| Good_--_] Poor__-.- Faire. sss Poor__--- Bobwhite, dove, and nongame 
birds. 

Rescuegrass---.------------- Good..-.}| Good_.--| Good__--| Poor_-_--- Fair____- Poor..._- Deer and turkey. 

RYy@e. cn ssgeuoece Sekt dees Good____| Fair__._- Poor____. Poor__-_- Good...) Fair.--_- Deer, rabbit, and turkey. 

Ryegrass__-..-.-.-.----+-+---s Good___-| Good__-_| Good... -_| Fair... -.| Fair. _-__ Poor___-- Deer and rabbit. 

Smartweed_..-._-- fee theltas Good___.} Good_---| Good__--_] Good_---| Poor__-__- Poor__--_- uck. 

Sorghum, grain-__--.--.----- Good. --_| Good.---| Good_--.-| Poor..--- Fair____. Poor..--- Bobwhite, dove, and nongame 
birds. 

Soybeans. _.._.-.----------- Good_.-_| Good.---| Good____} Fair__-_- Fair_.___ Poor.._-- Deer. 

Sweetgum_____-------------- Good_.._-| Good_.-_| Good__-_] Fair_..-- Poor..__- Poor_.--- Bobwhite, dove, and nongame 
birds. 

Tickelover_...._-.----------- Good. .-_| Good_---} Fair__._- Poor____- Fair__.__ Poor.._.. Bobwhite, turkey, and non- 
game birds. 

Poor. ---- Good. _-.| Good_--_}| Poor. -___ Poor. ---- Raccoon and squirrel. 
Good_.-_| Fair__-~- Poor__--- Fair. -__- Good..--| Bobwhite, dove, deer, rabbit, 

turkey, and nongame birds. 


1 Soils of this group can be used to grow food for wildlife, but a high or very high level of management is required. 


With a knowledge of each animal’s food requirements 
and of the suitability of soils for the growth of particular 
plants, the symbols on the soil map can be used as guides to 
the selection of areas suitable for specified kinds of wild- 
life. The characteristics of the soils in each wildlife group 
that are significant to their management for wildlife are 
described in the following paragraphs. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 1 


This group consists of well drained or moderately well 
drained soils that have a surface layer of loamy sand to 
sandy loam and a subsoil of friable to very firm sandy loam 
to sandy clay. These soils are low or medium in fertility 
and available water capacity. The slope ranges from 
nearly level to strongly sloping. The erosion hazard is 
slight to moderately severe. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 2 


This group consists of moderately well drained or some- 
what poorly drained soils that have a surface layer of 
loamy sand to fine sandy loam and a subsoil of very friable 
to firm loamy sand to sandy clay. These soils are nearly 
level. 

WILDLIFE GROUP 3 


This group consists of somewhat poorly drained to very 
poorly drained soils in Carolina bays (oval depressions 
lacking natural drainage outlets) and other low, flat areas. 
Water ponds on these soils during the wetter months. It 
stands for long periods in areas that are not artificially 
drained. The soils have a dark-colored surface layer of 


loam to fine sandy loam and a subsoil of friable to very 
firm sandy loam to clay. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 4 


This group consists of poorly drained or very poorly 
drained soils in bays and swampy areas along streams. 
Water ponds on these soils for ae periods. The soils 
range from grayish sand and loamy sand to black loam 
and mucky loam. 

WILDLIFE GROUP 5 


This group consists of well-drained or somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soils that have a surface layer of loamy 
sand to sand, 20 to 80 inches thick, and a subsoil of friable 
to firm sandy loam to sandy clay. Fertility and available 
water capacity are low or very low. The slope ranges 
from nearly level to sloping. Little erosion has taken 
place. 

WILDLIFE GROUP 6 

This group consists of well-drained to somewhat ex- 
cessively drained sand and loamy sand. Fertility and 
available water capacity are low or very low. The slope 
ranges from nearly level to steep. These soils produce 
little food or cover for wildlife. 


WILDLIFE GROUP 7 


This group consists of a very sandy soi] and a miscel- 
laneous land type, the properties of which are extremely 
variable. On-site investigation is necessary to determine 
the capacity of the soils to produce food and cover for 
wildlife. 
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Engineering Uses of the Soils ‘ 


Some soil properties are of special interest to engineers 
because they affect the construction and maintenance of 
roads, airports, pipelines, building foundations, facilities 
for water storage, erosion control structures, drainage sys- 
tems, sewage disposal systems, and sewage lagoons, and the 
suitability of materials for subgrade, roadfill, and topsoil. 
The properties most important to the engineer are per- 
meability to water, shear strength, compaction character- 
istics, soil drainage, shrink-swell characteristics, grain size, 
plasticity, pH values, depth to water table, and 
topography. 

This report contains information that can be used by 
engineers to— 

1. Make studies that will aid in selecting and eval- 
uating areas for industrial, business, and residen- 
tial sites. 

9. Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
properties of soils in planning for agricultural 
drainage systems, farm ponds, irrigation systems, 
diversions, and terraces. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 
highways and airports and in planning detailed 
investigations of the selected locations. 

Locate sources of construction materials. 

Correlate the performance of engineering struc- 

tures with soil mapping units, so that information 

useful in designing and maintaining the struc- 
tures can be obtained. 

6. Determine the suitability of the soils for cross- 
country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

7. Supplement information from other maps and re- 
ports and from aerial photographs for the pur- 
pose of making maps and reports that can be 
readily used by engineers. 


With the soil map for identification of soil areas, the 
engineering interpretations reported here can be useful for 
many purposes. Jt should be emphasized, however, that 
these interpretations may not eliminate the need for sam- 
pling and testing at the site of specific engineering works 
involving heavy loads and excavations deeper than the 
depth of layers here reported. Tiven in these situations, 
the soil map is useful for planning more detailed field in- 
vestigations and for suggesting the kinds of problems that 
may be expected. 

Some of the terms used by agricultural soil scientists 
may be unfamiliar to engineers, and some words—for ex- 
ample, soil, clay, silt, sand, and consistence—may have 
special meanings in soil science. These terms are defined 
in the Glossary at the end of the report. 

In order to make the best use of the map and the narra- 
tive report, the engineer should understand the classifica- 
tion system used by soil scientists. He should also have a 
knowledge of the physical properties of the soil material 
and the condition of the soil in place. 


ts 


°§. T. Curgin and D, L, Basinoer, civil engineers, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, assisted in writing this section. 


Soil test data 


Samples from four selected soil types in Scotland Coun- 
ty were tested by the Bureau of Public Roads so that the 
soils could be evaluated for engineering purposes. The 
test data are given in table 5. Each soil was sampled at 
only one location, and the test data indicate the character- 
istics of the soil at the specified location. All of the sam- 
ples were taken at a depth of less than 6 feet. The data, 
therefore, probably are not adequate for estimating the 
characteristics of soil materials in strongly sloping or steep 
areas, where deep cuts are required. 

The engineering classifications given in table 5 are based 
on data obtained by mechanical analyses and by tests to 
determine liquid limits and plastic limits. Mechanical 
analyses were made by combined sieve and hydrometer 
methods. 

The tests to determine plastic limit and liquid limit 
measure the effect of water on the consistence of the soil 
material. As the moisture content of a clayey soil in- 
creases from a very dry state, the material changes from a 
solid to ‘a semisolid to a plastic state. Ay the moisture 
content is further increased, the material changes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the moisture 
content at which the soil material passes from a semisolid 
toa plastic state. The quid limit is the moisture content 
at which the material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 
The plasticity index is the numerical difference between 
the liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the 
range of moisture content within which the soil material 
is in a plastic condition. 


Engineering classification of soils 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials accord- 
ing to the system used by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials (AASHO) (7). In this system 
soils are classified in seven principal groups. The groups 
range from A-1 (gravelly soils of high bearing capacity) 
to A-7 (clayey soils having low bearing capacity when 
wet). The relative engineering value of the soils within 
each group is indicated by group index numbers, which 
range from 0 for the best material to 20 for the poorest. 
The group index numbers can be determined accurately 
only if the soils have been analyzed. The group indexes 
for the soils that have been analyzed are shown in table 5. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classifica- 
tion system (8). In this system soil materials are identi- 
fied as coarse grained (eight classes), fine grained (six 
classes) , or highly organic. 

The classification of a soil by cither the AASHO or the 
Unified system identifies the soil material with regard to 
gradation and plasticity. The classification permits the 
engineer to appraise the soil quickly by comparing it with 
other soils that have the same classification. 


Engineering properties of the soils 


Table 6 gives some of the significant characteristics of 
the soils of the county. It also gives the engineering 
classification of the principal horizons of typical profiles. 
The depth to the seasonally high water table is based on 
field observations. Rock does not occur within the depths 
described. 
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TasLe 5.—Engineering test data 


[Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads (BPR) in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials (AASHO) (2)] 


Mechanieal analysis ! Classification 
Bureau 
of Pub- Percentage Percentage Lig- | Plas- 
lic Depth passing sieve— smaller than— uid | tic- 
Soil name and location Roads from | Horizon lim- | ity 
report | surface it | in- AASHO Unified 
0. No. | No. | No. dex 
10 | 40 | 200 | 0.05) 0.02) 0.005 | 0.002 
(2.0 |(0.42 |(0.074 Jmm./mm.| mm, | mm. 
mm. )}/mm.)| mm.) 
Coxville loam: Inches 

1imile N. of Laurinburg 841631 Oto 4 Al____. 100 | 90 72|691}53 | 40] 84] 46 15 | A-7-5(10)__-| ML. 

on U.S. Highway 501. | 841632 | 4to 30) Bag....| 100] 91 75 | 72 | 638] 54] 49] 52] 28 | A-7-6(18)..) CH. 
Gilead loamy sand: 

0.75 mile N. of Wright's | $41633 | Oto7 | Ap_---| 100} 87 40 | 31 | 15 7 5 | @ () | A-4(1)_---- SM. 
store and 2,000 feet E. | $41634 | 16 to 25 | B22_-__| 100 | 87 59 | 55 | 43 | 34) 31] 37] 20] A-6(9)__-.- CL. 
of U.S. Highway 501. $41635 | 35 to 60 ; C_..-_-| 100 | 78 42 | 38] 31; 24] 23] 30] 16 | A-6(3)_---- 8C. 

McColl loam: 

1 mile NE. of Gibson and | 841636 | Oto8 | Ap----|-100] 87 50 | 46 | 38 | 29] 25] 29] 11) A-6(3)_.--- 8C. 

0.25 mile W. of school. | 841637 | 8to13 | B21g.-.| 100] 86 56 | 52 | 47] 41] 38] 38] 19 | A-6(8)_---- CL. 
$41638 | 30 to 55 | Cl____- 100} 81 53 | 51 | 46] 40] 36] 46] 23) A-7-6(9)_.-) CL. 
$41639 | 55 to 66 | C2____- 100; 70 23} 21/19} 17] 17} 28 9 | A-2-4(0)_._| SC. 

Vaucluse loamy sand: 

0.75 mile E. of Pate’s $41640 | 5to18 | A2_____ 100 | 76 32 | 26) 18] 11 8] @ | @_ | A-2-4(0)---| SM. 
store. (Non-modal; $41641 | 27 to 382 | B22__-_1397 | 86 64 | 59] 52] 45] 42) 55 | 28 | A-7-6(15)__| CH. 
has thin plastic layer.) | $41642 | 40 to 50 | C.____- 100 | 75 27 | 25 | 25 | 25) 23]! 30] 11 | A-2-6(0)_-.| SC. 

1 Mechanical analysis aceording to AASHO Designation: T 88-57 (3 Results by this procedure may differ somewhat from results 
obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO. procedure, the fine material is analyzed by 


the hydrometer method, and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 


2 millimeters in diameter. 


In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method, and the material coarser 


than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analysis data used in this table are 


not suitable for use in naming textural classes: for soils. 
2 Nonplastic. 


3 Ninety-eight percent passed No. 4 sieve (4.7 mm.), 98 percent passed the }4-inch sieve, 99 percent passed the 2-inch sieve, and 100 


percent passed the 3-inch sieve. 


The soil material in the main horizons is classified ac- 
cording to textural terms used by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Except for the soils listed in table 5, for 
which engineering test data are available, the classifica- 
tions shown for the Unified and AASHO systems are esti- 
mates based on the USDA. classification of texture and the 
descriptions of the soils. 

The estimates of permeability are for uncompacted soil 
material. They are based on field observations and lim- 
ited laboratory data. 

Available water capacity refers to the water in the soil 
that is available to plants. It is the amount of water held 
in the soil between field capacity and the permanent wilt- 
ing point, that is, between 14 atmosphere and 15 atmos- 
pheres of tension. The amounts are based on laboratory 
tests of a limited number of soils; for soils not tested, esti- 
mates are based on similar soils. 

Reaction, or the degree of acidity or alkalinity, is given 
in terms of pH values. 

Shrink-swell potential indicates the expected change in 
volume when the moisture content changes. It is esti- 
mated primarily on the basis of the amount and type of 
clay ina soil. In general, soils classified as CH and A-7 
have a high shrink-well potential. Sandy soils have a 
low shrink-swell potential. 

237-682—67—4 


Engineering interpretations 

Erosion control practices are needed on sloping culti- 
vated soils. Terraces are suitable for all the soils in the 
county that have a slope of not more than 6 percent, except 
those with a thick, sandy surface layer. Most soils need 
smoothing to make feasible the construction of parallel 
terraces, the use of four-row equipment, and row drainage. 

Adequate outlets need to be constructed for safe dis- 
posal of surface runoff from terraces, diversions, and other 
drainageways. Vegetation is needed in these waterways. 
Grade-control structures, such as pipe drops, drop spill- 
ways, sod chutes, and supporting agronomic practices are 
needed in places to control erosion. 

Table 7 gives interpretations of the properties that affect 
the suitability of the soils for engineering. 

The ratings as a source of topsoil are based on thickness, 
texture, fertility, and available water capacity. For in- 
stance, droughty sands are given a poor rating, but loams 
are rated fair to good, depending on the thickness of the 
material. 

Suitability as a source of road fill is rated according to 
texture, shrinkage, plasticity, water content, and the 
degree of compactive effort required to obtain the desired 
density. The water content of the soil at the time of use 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Tas.e 6.—EKstimated 


[Dashed lines indicate that properties are too 


5 


Depth to Depth Classification 
seasonally from eae ies “x 
Soil series and map symbols high water surface 
table (typical USDA texture 
profile) 
Feet Inches 
Alluvial land, wet (Al)_-------.---.----------~------------ QO: pseeece ee coos e oak ets Beer et ee oes, 
BibbiBa) ces oe ce eee eee eee Ce el ee 0 0 to 32 | Loam to sandy loam_-...-.___.22 
32 to 50 | Sandy loam to sandy clay..-._-._.-.2-___- 
Blaney (BAB; BnG) 22 ceese lo ee ee ee Loe eS 4+ Ote*24) | Sandie. fen oes ae ee AoA ee 
24to 40 | Sandy clay loam___.---.--.2_--_--2 22. le 
40 to 48 Sandy clay loam to sandy loam___._--._~- 
Chipley: (Ch)..22 ou3 ouside ee gee ee 2.5 0 to 7 Loamy sand__---------_----- 222-8 
7 to 48 | Sand to loamy sand..__.__._.__-__.--_.-_ 
Coxvillé (Co) so.c2esc 2555. tbo se ce eid tee dsb teats 0 0to 7 Leama i228 ssc the raul dece cases s ue eee 
7 to 60 Clay to sandy clay._...........-.-------- 
Craven (CrB2:CrC2) 225s. coh cose so alee bo BSL SLL 3 0 to 5 Sandy loans. 22 on oe ee 
5 to 24 Silty clayic2205 222 pects ceo osteo Ze 
24 to 42 Clay to sandy clay_......-_-._.---_------ 
Dunbar (Db): eres. §2 ca oloe BL a Sten SR 15 0 to 8 Fine sandy loam___...--------.---------- 
8t050 | Sandy elay_...-.---.------..--------- 8 
Diplin(Dp)c2cn< 622 2ee sacs tees sets oes en cee ete 2 0 to 8 Sandy loam ccsscc ssetdeeiGcushc cheeses 
8 to 382 | Sandy clay__._..---.-_-----.-.---.---__- 
82 to 48 | Sandy clay__..._-.--.-.---2- 2 eee 
Mustis (EUB; BUC) csieseccn5 seseusves eee decease BS 10+ 0to8 Band soca te eae ala cen oe eet kd 
8 to 60 | Sand or loamy sand___.-...._._--.-.----_- 
Faceville (FaA, FaB, FaB2, FaC2)..._..-__---------------- 10+ 0to8 ‘Loamy-sand s.4 02202 eh Laem ec tele a 
8 to 48 Sandy clay loam to sandy clay -.------__-- 
Gilead (GdA, GdB, GdB2, GdC, GdC2, GdD) t__--e ee. 3+ Oto 7 Loamy sand! 22 bec 600 eo oo oue ee 
7 to 85 Sandy clay loam._._-...--.._-2------------ 
35 to 60 Sandy clay loam...__..-.2.---------- ee 
Goldshoro (GoA).--------------------------------------- 2.5 0 to 16 Loamy sand.-.--.-.---.-- +2 22 --- eee 
16 to 42 | Sandy clay loam._._._____.----------.__- 
Hoffnan: (HfG2;AfD) cece cows ecb ede ch obese eee ea. 10+ Oto 5 Loamy sand 
.§ to 16 Clay._.----- 
16 to 42 Sandy-clay-i2s.situctwe eee testcase 
Johns (Glo) 2 fuS2iet See 2S oe ote De el eee ee 1.5 Oto 15 | Loamy sand to sandy loam. -_-----.-____- 
15 to 28 Sandy clay loam.__........-.------ eee 
Q8ito-42> || Sandta se eee wees oe oes su ce ace 
JohnstoniQ mM) 2222-2202 3. oS oneal Lee eet 0 0 to 30 Mucky loam____.-_..-._--.--------. eee 
; 30 to 50 Fine sandy loam___.-_.._--.__------------ 
Kalmia:( Kaa). 2 02052203 ee ee et ee ee ee 7 Oto 12 | Loamy sand..-_---....2-----2 ee 
12 to 32 | Sandy clay loam..-___.---------------_-- 
32 to 48 Loamy sand to sand____-.-.--.-.---___-- 
Kenansville (KnA, KnB).......--------------------------- 8 0 to 22 Loamy sand_._..-__.__-----------2----- 
22 to 36 Sandy loam__..____- 
36 to 50 Loamy sand or sand.. 
Lakeland (LkB, LkD)__.---__-----.---------------------- 10+ O048-F| Sand s.222 os. Se cmcctecthectoce dates 
DumbeéCiujeessteec. fsegeccn iter hi oeou kk ects 0 Oto 14 | Loamy sand..._-_------------.-------_-- 
14 to 36 Sandy clay loam____..-----.------ 2 oe 
86 to 42 | Loamy sand to sand______-----_..--_.._- 
Lynchburg (Ly).------------------------ +2 eee ee 15 Oto 7 Loanmy sands: 2) edd hoes eset eee 
7 to 48 Sandy clay loam to sandy loam_.____.___- 


See footnote at end of table. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


properties of the soils 


variable for reliable estimates to be made] 


Classification—Continued Percentage 
passing Available Shrink-swell 
sieve Permeability water Reaction potential 
Unified AASHO No. 200 capacity 
(0.074 mm.) 
Inches per 
Inches per hour inch of soil pH 
25 to 55 2.0 to 6.3 0.13) 45 to5.0 | Low. 
25 to 55 | 0.63 to 2.0 .14| 4505.0 | Low. 
0 to 25 >6.3 .06) 4.5 105.0 | Low. 
40 to 65 0. 63 to 2. 0 .10| 45t05.0| Low. 
15 to 40 0. 2 to 0. 63 .10| 4.5 t05.0| Low. 
SM, SP-SM_______._.---- ASO: Ss fc baeccas 12 to 25 >6.3 .08} 5.1to5.5 | Low. 
SM, SP-SM_____---_----- A-2, A-8_.------------- 5 to 15 >6.3 .06 | 4.5 t0 5.0]; Low. 
MG; Clits. tes 232i A-6, A-7_._--.--------- 55t090 | 0. 63 to 2,0 16 | 4.5 to5,.0| Low. 
CH Che sceso.nee treet o-4 BET ate ee eeee ene de 55 to 90 <0.2 14 4.5 to 5.0) Moderate. 
8M, SC____.. eee AMA AS 22.5 ee eased 15 to 40 | 0. 63 to 2.0 14 5.1 to 5.5 | Low. 
CL, MH-CH.__________-- HOP Aa tonws Mav acee 60 to 90 <0. 2 16 4,5 to 5.0 | High. 
CVs Gad tials wir citea eee Ap(Vectetiatsibcleceeete 60 to 90 <0. 2 14 4.5 to 5.0 | High. 
SMe Sede sJoceuoee oe Ae tc out iea wen doe es 15 to 35 | 0. 63 to 2.0 .14] 5.1t0 5.5) Low. 
Clee Boer se ee ka cies A-6, A-7..------------- 50 to 65 0, 2 to 0. 63 .14] 4.5to 5.0) Moderate. 
FS 1 Ce ge en ee ee 5 NC) ae ne ee ee a 15 to 35 2.0 to 6.3 .14| 5105.5] Low 
SO p Cle sceaccawetut eee ASG bch ee ee See 40 to 65 0. 2 to 0, 63 .14/] 4505.5 | Low. 
SC; Checwoteo sue Sessehce A= Orca set ote eh Bok eae 40 to 65 | 0. 63 to 2.0 .14) 45 to 5.0] Moderate. 
SP=SMi cles slew steeeees AMOne i see dens Soe oo Soe 5 to 25 >6.3 . 06 5. 1 to 5. 5 | Low. 
BVM scot ues cake ece eda DD Se sired ie eee a See 5 to 25 >6.3 . 06 4.5 to 5.0 | Low. 
SMiecs secciceesetcen esac AxOo onesie aeeisce eS 12to 25); 20t063 . 09 5. 1 to 5.5 | Low. 
SOP Cbs ssc s2cccc5 4h ae A-b2o cutecce uate ess 35 to 65 | 0. 63 to 2.0 14{ 4.5 to 5.5 | Low. 
See eet A-2, A-4._- 2-2 12 to 45 >6.3 .06| 5.1 to 5.5 | Low. 
SCP CU ess essesleste sess A-4, A-6_._-.---------- 35 to 65 0.63 to 2.0 -10 4.5 to 5.0 | Moderate. 
SCoconssececsan oheeces oe AP4 AMG. lan oc scee see 35 to 50 0.2 to 0.63 .10 4.5 to 5.0 | Low. 
8M, SC-SM_____.--_-_--- ASD See na ie Gn Satan 12 to 35 | 2.0 to 6.3 10 5.1 to 5.5 | Low. 
SC) Chine r weuesteseesce A-6, A-4__.------------ 35 to 65 0.63 to 2.0 12 4.5 to 5.5 | Low. 
SM, SP-SM____..-_--_---- ASO: oosoe sea tee e ae 5 to 25 >6.3 . 07 4.5 to 5.0 | Low. 
CH Obe-¢ Gecedchoscecte POA] esd hb esd ee Rae 55 to 80 <0. 2 Lt 4.5 to 5.0 | Moderate. 
SC, Cliscs vasa csetcee nes AMG coe cee ts easeescts 35 to 65 0.63 to 2.0 10 4.5 to 5.0 | Low. 
SMtas 2-2 Seo eee A-Der gu vbide ehaseenus 12 to 25 2 to 6.3 . 08 5.1 to 5.5 | Low. 
Gh SCL steer cee ee! A-6, A-4___------------ 35 to 65 0.63 to 2.0 14 4.5 to 5.0 | Low. 
SP-SM_..e-ectecece cnt -e ASB AR2o ose oe ee 0 to 35 0.68 to 2.0 10 4.5 to 5.0 | Low. 
OL, Mie acct cticacher ss AAG eee dst ac oes 55 to 90 >6.3 18 4.5 to-5.0 | Moderate. 
SC, SM, CL._..---.-.-..- A~-2, A-6._..----------- 20 to 65 0.63 to 2.0 .14 4.5 to 5.0 | Low to moderate. 
BMick sine ct 22 2ee hoses ALO aceite sede ees 12 to 25 2.0 to 6.3 . 08 5.1 to 5.5 | Low 
SC, Chiocssoouseleccew she Ax2; A-G_ceeeraedseesek 25 to 65 0.63 to 2.0 14 4.5 to 5.5 | Low 
SP-8 A 5 to 30 2.0 to 6.3 12 4.5 to 5.0 | Low 
12 to 25 >6.3 . 08 5.1 to 5.5 | Low 
15 to 35 2.0 to 6.3 . 12 4.5 to 5.5 | Low 
12 to 25 2.0 to 6.3 . 08 4,5 to 5.0 | Low 
0 to 12 >6. 3 .05) 4.5 t05.5 | Low 
UsuteetatGeerenacesce yo) ee re eee 12 t0 25] 0.63 to2. 0 .08 | 4.5 to 5,0] Low. 
80, Cl2-- 25-252 eee es A-4, A-62.5225-5--se05 35 to 65 2. 0 to 0. 2 14) 4.5 to 5.0 | Low to moderate. 
SM, SP-SM___.----_._-.- R20 es sec eects 5to15} 0. 63 to 2.0 .12| 4.5 +05.0 | Low. 
SM ieee techs eed te AO ose eocdscesssstoes 12 to 25 2. 0 to 6.3 .08 | 5.1 t0 5.5 | Low. 
CL, SC, SM__-------2-2--- A=6; A-45 2.32 scsceescecs 35 to 65 | 0. 63 to 2.0 .14 |) 45 to 5.0 | Low. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.— Estimated properties 


Depth to Depth Classification 
seasonally from 
Soil series and map symbols high water surface 
table (typical USDA texture 
profile) 
Feet Taches 
Mantachie<(Ma)c<sicce caches iewscia eth eatin soe ecice 1. 0 to 16 Loamy sand__-..----------+------------ 
16 to 22. | Sandy loam______--_-_-_-------.-------. 
22 to 42 Sandy clay loam_.._--...---..---------- 
Marlboro (MbA, MbB, MbB2)__.-_----------------------+-- 10+ 0 to 8 Loamy sand... 23222522222 Jesse ule see 
8to 48 | Sandy clay-.-.-----..-.---------------- 
48 to 60 | Sandy clay loam..---_-_-----.-.-------- 
McGoll €Me)MiestessnccsccSceeeex ey eet eee ween as 0 0 to 8 MOAMae ee hacha se eh feet 
8to13 | Clay or sandy clay..---.---------------- 
13 to 55 =| Sandy clay loam or sandy clay_-_--.-_---- 
Maxton: (MxA) 2 Joccece asec eee shat eeneesdeseoste estos 10+ 0to12 | Loamy sand____--.-_-------------------- 
12 to 39 Sandy clay loam.....-..----------------- 
390.50 | Sandoo. 2 sco. 2 sh ede deus seeecsen ee ese 
Norfolk (NoA, NoB, NoB2, NoC2)____---------~.------------ 10+ 0 to 15 ‘Loamy, sand {272 -fh ett Geed bbs ose 
15 to 62 | Sandy loam to sandy clay loam___--------- 
OGilla. (Och ener tseacs ee tee se eieleedesen sale estcicek 4 15 Oto 22 | Loamy sand_..---.---.-------.++-------- 
22 to 44 | Sandy clay loam___..__----.--_---------- 
44 to 50 Sandy clay loam__...-.------------------ 
Okenée: (Ok) 2202 .cnse. send cost sh die i cater sees nce eed 0 0:46, 16). |) Loatis.< 2200 i otiacee ct seee sect ee 
16 to 28 Sandy loam to sandy clay loam.___.--.---- 
28 t0 42 | Sand or loamy sand__.--..--------------- 
Orangeburg (OrA, OrB, OrB2, OrC2)....-.------~---+-----+- 10+ 0 to 10 Loamy sand._.--..-.-----.-------------- 
10 to 48 | Sandy loam to sandy clay loam...-_-_-__---- 
Poiniier (Pl, Ps) a aeacd see noe caw ahG eed eneen ees ne 0 0 to 42 Loamy sand or sand__.....-.------------- 
42 to 60 | Sandy loam to sandy clay loam___.-.------ 
Portsmouth (Pt)icssceeo-coeececsube veld ees 0 0 to 10 OAM eee gos et cb lo oe ee 
10 to 28 Sandy clay loam__..-------------------- 
28 to 60 | Sandy loam to sandy clay._-.------------ 
Deine a) nebo s eee esi cee lerew ese mss cadena tious <ghone 0 Oto 14 Fine sandy loam. ....-------------------- 
14 to 50 | Sandy loam to sandy clay loam..--_-.---- 
Rutlége: (RU) = soe--te ct soe ee noe e ce ee SESE Lessee 0 Oto iL “oamy, sand. ososec-o5- sect fee eece ce 
11 to 60 | Loamy sand or sand 
Bt; -Lucie(S)) stesso ee lSs dete eee eS cece eek eee 5 0 to 50 Sands. -2.cecowocee esos es bGeesveec cis 
Smoothed:sandy land:(Sm).z 2. useseucesdsccos sees ecedl ete cesses] le ee eee eee ees eceet ee sos steels, 
Swathp (Sw) = 2 4p t ha as oe aries Steels awe Sweets eee eon pepe ne eek cose ec eee lees Seen 
Vaucluse (VaB, VaB2, VaC, VaC2, VaD, VaD2) !_1_-1-- eee. 10+ 0 to 12 Loamy @ands ooote 2s cece ee ee ee 
12 to 17 Sandy clay loam__-_-----------------~--- 
17 to 52 Sandy loam to sandy clay loam._.---.---. 
Wagram (WaA, WaB, WaC)__.--------------------------- 10+ 0 to 24 oamysand 350. Sees oo ocee ce tee se 
24to060 | Sandy loam to sandy clay loam___-----.-- 
Wagram (WsB, WsC, WsD)__---------------------------- 10+ O*to:36. | Sand sc. soot a eee eee 
36 to 60 Sandy loam to sandy clay loam_.--------- 


1 Properties given are based on data in table 5. 


of the sovls—Continued 


Unified 


SP-SM, SM___-_..._-_._- 
SM-SC, SC____---- 1121. 
(6 an een Saree 


ML, CL, SM..-.---.----- 
SM, SC, CL.____---....-- 
SP, SM 


SCOTLAND COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Classification—Continued 


AASHO 


Percentage 

passing Available 

sieve Permeability water 
No. 200 capacity 

(0.074 mm.) 

Inches per 
Inches per hour inch of soil 
12 to 20 2.0 to 6.3 0. 09 
12 to 35 2.0 to 6.3 .1l 
25 to 65 | 0, 63 to 2.0 14 
12 to 30 2. 0 to 6. 3 . 09 
35 to 65 0, 2 to 0. 63 . 16 
35 to 65 | 0. 63 to 2.0 . 16 
50 to 60 | 0. 63 to 2.0 14 
50 to 80 <0. 2 . 16 
35 to 60 0. 2 to 0. 63 15 
12t025| 20t063 08 
35 to 65 0. 63 to 2. 0 213 
5 to 15 2.0 to 6.3 . 05 
12 to 25 2.0 to 6.3 . 08 
35 to 65 0. 63 to 2.0 15 
5 to 30 >6.3 . 08 
15 to 40 2.0t063 .13 
15 to 40 0: 2 to 0. 63 .13 
35 to 60 2.0 to 6.3 . 16 
35 to 65 2.0 to 0. 2 . 16 
5 to 20 >6.3 . 08 
12 to 25 2.0 to 6.3 . 09 
35 to 65 0. 63 to 2. 0 . 12 
5 to 20 >6.3 . 05 
20 to 45 2. 0 to 6.3 it 
50 to 60 2.0 to 6.3 . 16 
35 to 65 0.2 to 2.0 . 16 
35 to 65 0.2 to 2.0 ll 
15 to 35 0.63 to 2.0 12 
35 to 65 0.2 to 2.0 14 
10 to 25 >6.3 . 07 
0 to 25 >6.3 . 05 
0 to 5 >6.3 . 05 
10 to 30 >6.3 07 
35 to 75 0.2 to 6.3 10 
35 to 50 0.2 to 2.0 10 
12 to 25 6.3 . 08 
35 to 60 0. 68 to 2. 0 12 
5 to 15 >6.3 . 06 
20 to 45 0. 63 to 2.0 .12 


Reaction 
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Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 


Moderate to low. 


Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low 


Low to moderate. 


Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 


Low to moderate. 
Low to moderate, 


Low. 


Low to moderate. 


Low. 
Low, 


Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Low, 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 
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TasLe 7.—Engineering 


[Dashed lines indicate that information is not 


Suitability as a source of— Degree of limitation for sewage disposal 
SEER EE 
Soil series and map symbols 
Topsoil Road fill Filter fields Lagoons 
Alluvial land, wet (Al)----------- Poor_-.------ Poor..------- Severe: flooding; high water Severe: frequent flooding__--.-- 
table. , 
Bibb (Ba) -...------------------ Fair. _------- Fair__.------ Severe: high water table; Moderate: organic-matter con- 
flooding. tent 2 to 5 percent. 
Blaney (BnB, BnC)_..---------- Fair_-------- Fair__...---- Moderate to severe: moder- Moderate if slope is 2 to 6 per- 
ately slow permeability. cent. 
Severe if slope is more than 6 
percent, 
Chipley (Ch) -..---------------- Poor_-.------ Good_------- Severe: high water table; rapid | Severe: rapid permeability; 
permeability. organic-matter content 2 to 5 
percent, 
Coxville (Co)_..---------------- Fait... s2..-<. Poor_._.------ Severe: high water table; Moderate: organic-matter con- 
slow permeability. tent 2 to 5 percent. 
Craven (CrB2, CrC2).---------.. Fair__.----+- Poor_.-.--_-- Severe: slow permeability; Moderate (CrB2). Severe (CrC2). 
seasonally high water table. 
Dunbar (Db)-__.---------------- Pairss2u2s2<- Fair. _------- Severe: moderately slow per- Moderate: organic-matter con- 
meability; seasonally high tent 2 to 5 percent. 
water table. 
Duplin (Op)__-.-.-------------- PAI: Sedat Fair_.------- Moderate: seasonally high Blightscc2 “eee eee 
water table. 
Eustis (EuB, EuC)--.----------- ‘Poor_-.------ Good....----] Moderate: rapid permeability; | Severe: rapid permeability 
limited filtering action. (EuB); slope is more than 6 
percent (EuC). 
Faceville (FaA, FaB, FaB2, FaC2)-| Fair..------- Fair....----- Moderate: moderate perme- Moderate: moderate permea- 
ability, ability (FaA, FaB, FaB2). 
Severe: slope is more than 6 
percent FaC2). 
Gilead (GdA, GdB, GdB2, GdC, | Fair_..-.--.-- Fair__...----- Moderate to severe if slope is Moderate: slope is 2 to 6 per- 
GdC2, GdD). less than 6, percent; moder- cent (GdA, GdB, GdB2). 
ately slow permeability; Severe: slope is more than 6 
severe if slope is more than percent (GdC, GdC2, GdD). 
6 percent. 
Goldsboro (GoA)-.----------.--- Faifsccscssec< Good-_-__-.---- Moderate: seasonally high Moderate: moderate per- 
water table. meability. 
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SCOTLAND COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


interpretations 


available, or that the practice is not applicable} 


Highway location 


Soil features affecting— 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Compacted embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Sprinkler irrigation 


Flooding; high water 
table. — 


Flooding; high water 
table. 


Possibility of seepage._-_- 


Seasonally high water 
table; cut slopes and 
ditchbanks moderately 
unstable. 


High water table; plas- 
tic soil material. 


Plastic soil material; 
seasonally high water 
table. 


Seasonally high water 
table. 


Seasonally high water 
table. 


Somewhat excessively 
drained: cut slopes 
are moderately un- 
stable. 


Well drained; cut slopes 
are stable. 


Seepage.._..-.---------- 


Seasonally high water 
table. 


Flooding. ..-.---------- 


Moderate permeability __- 


Moderately slow perme- 
ability. 


Rapid permeability and 


excessive seepage. 


Slow permeability .-..--- 


Slow permeability. .--_-- 


Moderately slow perme- 
ability. 


Moderately slow perme- 
ability. 


Rapid permeability and 
excessive seepage. 


Moderate permeability --_ 


Moderately slow perme- 
ability. 


Moderate permeability -__ 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and sta- 
bility; nearly im- 
pervious. 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and sta- 
bility; nearly imper- 
vious, except for sur- 
face layer. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; pervious or 
semipervious. 


Moderately low or low 
strength and stability; 
impervious; moderate 
shrink-swell potential; 
eracks when dry. 


Moderately low or low 
strength and stability; 
impervious; high 
shrink-swell poten- 
tial; cracks when dry. 


Moderately low strength 
and stability; nearly 
impervious; moderate 
shrink-swell potential; 
cracks when dry. 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and sta- 
bility ; impervious; 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential; 
cracks when dry. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; semipervious 
or pervious. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; impervious. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; impervious. 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and 
stability; nearly 
impervious. 


High water table; fre- 
quent flooding. 


High water table; re- 
ceives water from 
surrounding areas. 


Seasonally high water 
table; unstable sand 
and loamy sand. 


Slow permeability; high 
water table. 


Slow permeability; 
seasonally high water 
table. 


Moderately slow per- 
meability; seasonally 
high water table. 


Seasonally high water 
table. 


Drainage generally not 
needed; some seepage 
areas; compact sub- 
soil impedes internal 
drainage. 


Seasonally high water 
table. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity; 
slow permeability. 


Medium available wa- 
ter capacity; slow 
intake rate on 
eroded areas; slow 
permeability. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity; slow 
intake rate on 
eroded areas. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TasLe 7.—Engineering 


Lagoons 


Severe: slopes are more than 


Moderate: moderate perme- 
ability; organic-matter con- 


Severe: organic-matter content 


Moderate: moderate perme- 


Severe: rapid permeability. 


Moderate: moderate perme- 


Moderate: moderate perme- 


Moderate: moderate perme- 


Moderate: moderate perme- 
ability (NoA, NoB, NoB2), 
Severe: slope is more than 6 


Suitability as a source of— Degree of limitation for sewage disposal 
Soil series and map symbols 
Topsoil Road fill Filter fields 

Hoffman (HfC2; HfD)__----.--_- Poor_____---- Paircsseesccce Severe: slow permeability 

(HfC2) ; slope is more than 6 percent. 

10 percent (HfD). 
Johns: (J6) 2223 -ce Seo eeecuek oe Fair..-2..---- Good__---.--- Severe: high water table_-._.._- 

tent 2 to 5 percent. 

Johnston (Jm)--.-.------------- POOF: ssecese" 10.0) ee Severe: high water table; 
flooding. more than 15 percent; 

flooding. 

Kalmia (KaA)------------------ Paituco. s-s2e Good_.-.---- Moderate: flooding.-.-.------- 

ability. 

Kenansville (KnA, KnB)--------- Poorsse< eeecs Good_--.-.-- Slightet.25 2.2 8G 79 Mee Severe: moderately rapid 

permeability. 

Lakeland (LkB, LkD)_---------- Poor.-------- Good_._----- Moderate: rapid permeability; 
limited filtering action. 

Lumbee (Lu)-------------+------ Fairio cece. Paitooos os Severe: high water table; Moderate: organic-matter 
flooding. content 2 to 5 percent. 

Lynchburg (Ly)---------------- Faits.c5--ees Good.---.-.- Severe: high water table______- 

ability; organic-matter 
content 2 to 5 percent. 

Mantachie soils, local alluvium Fair_..------ Poor_--.----- Severe: high water table; 

(Ma). flooding. ability; organic-matter 
eontent 2 to 5 percent. 

Marlboro (MbA, MbB, MbB2)_--| Fair. ._-.---- Fair.._--__-. Moderate: moderately slow Slight (MbA). 
permeability. Moderate (MbB, MbB2). 

Maxton (MxA).---------------- Fair... ------ Good....---- Slightsss.cscoct. oe wae Cee 

ability. 

McColl (Mc)------------------- Poor: ees 222 Poor..------- Severe: high water table; mod- | Moderate: organic-matter 
erately slow or slow perme- content 2 to 5 percent. 
ability. 

Norfolk (NoA, NoB, NoB2, Fair. __------ Good. ._____. Blight: ¢20che2cce00 ce eed- Se 

NoC2), 
percent. (NoC2). 
Ooeilla (Oc) 2s.-22-23+-2elbscccue Fair.c 22.20) Pair on ceile. Severe: high water table. .____- 


Moderate: moderate perme- 
ability; organic-matter con- 
tent 2 to 5 percent. 
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interpretations—Continued 


Highway location 


Soil features affecting— 


Farm 


ponds 


Reservoir area 


Compacted embankment 


Severe erodibility. -___-__ 


Seasonally high water 
table; flooding. 


High water table; flood- 
ing; highly organic 
surface layer. ‘ 


Well drained; possibility 
of flooding. 


Well drained; cut slopes 
are stable. 


Somewhat excessively 
drained; cut slopes are 
moderately unstable. 


High water table; 
flooding. 


Seasonally high water 
table. 


Seasonally high water 
table; flooding. 


Well drained; cut slopes 
are stable. 


Well drained; cut slopes 


are stable. 


High water table; 
ponding. 


Well drained; cut slopes 
are stable. 


Seasonally high water 
table. 


Slow permeability. .-_--- 


Moderate permeability; 
flooding. 


Moderate permeability ; 
flooding. 


Moderate permeability 
and seepage; possibil- 
ity of flooding. 


Moderately rapid per- 
meability; excessive 
seepage. 


Rapid permeability ; 
excessive seepage. 


Moderate or moderately 
slow permeability; 
flooding. 


Moderate permeability __- 


Moderate permeability - 
and seepage. 


Moderately slow perme- 
ability. 


Moderate permeability 
and seepage. 


Moderately slow or 
slow permeability. 


Moderate permeability 
and seepage. 


Moderate permeability __ - 


Moderate or low strength 
and stability; nearly 
impervious. 


Moderate strength and 
stability ; semipervi- 
ous; underlying layer 
is pervious sand in 
places. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; semipervious; 
underlain by pervious 
sand in places. 


Moderate stability, but 
pervious. 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and sta- 
bility; nearly impervi- 
ous. 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and 
stability; nearly 
impervious. 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and 
stability; impervious. 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and 
stability; underlying 
layer is pervious sand 
in places. 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and 
stability; impervious. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; surface layer 
pervious, other layers 
nearly impervious. 


Agricultural drainage 
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Sprinkler irrigation 


Seasonally high water 
table; sand or loamy 
sand at a depth of 
about 3 feet. 

High water table; fre- 
quent flooding. 


High water table; loamy 
sand or sand ata 
depth of about 3 feet; 
flooding. 


Seasonally high water 
table. 


Seasonally high water 
table; brief flooding. 


High water tabie; mod- 
erately slow perme- 
ability. 


Seasonally high water 
table. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Very low available 
water capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Medium available water 
capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity; slow 
intake rate; moder- 
ately slow or slow 
permeability. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Low available water 
capacity. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


Okenee (Ok) 
Orangeburg (OrA, OrB, OrB2, 
OrC2). 


Plummer (Pl, Ps) 


Portsmouth (Pt) 


Rains (Ra) 


Rutlege (Ru) 


St. Lucie (SI) 


Smoothed sandy land (Sm) 


Swamp (Sw) 


Vaucluse (VaB, VaB2, VaC, 
VaC2, VaD, VaD2). 


Wagram (WaA, WaB, WaC) 


Wagram (WsB, WsC, WsD) 


SOIL 


SURVEY 


TABLE 7,—Engineering 


Suitability as a source of— 


Degree of limitation for sewage disposal 


Filter fields Lagoons 


Topsoil Road fill 
Good... ----- Fair...-.---- 
Wainscot Good_-...--- 
Poorss.nes22- Good... __--- 
Good___------ Fait. ces ee 
Paine ee oe WOlts oh eek 
POOP cavexieus Pairscisecue 
Poor.-------- Fair. __..---- 
Pairs. 05 Faircccocsesss 
Fair__..------ Good ___.----- 
Poor.---.---- Good__--..--- 


Severe: high water table, Moderate: organie-matter 


flooding. content 3 to 10 percent; 

moderate permeability. 

Sligltx.:t2a-.tensceFerdcedse: Moderate: moderate permea- 
bility (OrA, OrB, OrB2). 

Severe: slope is more than 6 

percent (OrC2), 

Severe: high water table_---..- Severe; rapid permeability______ 

Severe: high water table--~---- Moderate: organic-matter 


content 3 to 10 percent; 
moderate or moderately 
slow permeability. 


Moderate: moderate or mad- 
erately slow permeability; 
organic-matter content 2 to 
5 percent. 


Severe: high water table.-...-- 


Severe: high water table------- Severe: rapid permeability.__-_- 


Moderate: rapid permeability; 


Severe: rapid permeability__-—_. 
limited filtering action, 


Moderate (VaB, VaB2). 
Severe (VaC, VaC2, VaD, 
VaD2), 


Moderate: moderately slow or 
slow permeability (VaB, 
VaB2, VaC, VaC2), 

Severe: slope is more than 10 
percent (VaD, VaD2). 


Moderate: moderate perme- 
ability (WaA, WaB). 
Severe (WaC). 


Moderate: rapid permeability; 


Severe: rapid permeability___._- 
limited filtering action. 
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interpretations—Continued 


Highway location 


High water table; flooding. 


Well drained; cut slopes 
are stable. 


High water table; ditch- 
banks unstable. 


High water table; 
flooding. 


High water table..--.___- 


High water table; 
flooding; ditchbanks 
unstable. 


Excessively drained; 
slopes are unstable. 


Well drained; cut slopes 
are stable. 


Well drained; cut slopes 
are stable. 


Well drained; surface 
layer is moderately 
unstable. 
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Soil features affecting— 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Moderate permeability; 
flooding’ 


Moderate permeability 
and seepage. 


Rapid permeability and 
seepage. 


Moderate or moderately 
slow permeability ; 
flooding. 


Moderate or moderately 
slow permeability. 


Rapid permeability; 
excessive seepage. 


Rapid permeability; 
excessive seepage. 


Moderately slow or 
slow permeability and 
seepage. 


Moderate permeability 
and seepage. 


Rapid permeability and ° 
excessive seepage. 


Compacted embankment 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and 
stability; impervious. 


Moderate or moderately 
low strength and 
stability; impervious. 


Moderate to low 
strength and 
stability; nearly 
impervious. 


Surface layer has 
moderate strength 
and_ stability; semi- 
pervious; other layers 
have moderate or 
moderately low 
strength and stability; 
impervious. 


Surface layer has 
moderate strength 
and stability; pervious; 
other layers have 
moderate strength; 
nearly impervious. 


Agricultural drainage 


Sprinkler irrigation 


High water table; flood- 
ing; sand or loamy 
sand at a depth of 
about 3 feet. 


High water table; .un- 
stable sand or loamy 
sand; flooding. 


High water table; 
flooding. 


High water table...____- 


High water table; un- 
stable sand and loamy 
sand; flooding. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity. 


Low.available water 
capacity. 


Medium available 
water capacity 


Medium available 
water capacity, 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Low available water 
capacity. 


Very low available 
water capacity. 
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may affect its suitability. A clayey soil, for example, is 
difficult to handle when it is wet. 

Ratings as a source of sand and gravel are not given, 
because the sand, except in a few places, contains appre- 
ciable quantities of silt and clay, which restricts its use 
for commercial purposes. Gravel deposits are minor; 
they occur along stream terraces. 

The degree of limitation for sewage disposal by means 
of filter fields and lagoons is rated according to the per- 
meability of the soil, its slope and filtering capability, the 
level of the ground water, and the hazard of flooding. 
Filter fields in poorly drained soils usually fail, because 
in wet weather and for long periods after rains these soils 
are saturated and the water table is near the surface. At 
such times, the movement of effluent is very slow because 
there is no space for outflow from the septic tank. On-site 
investigation should be made before installing sewage 
disposal systems. 

The suitability of the soils for highways is affected by 

such characteristics as plasticity, high water table, drain- 
age, flooding, and stability of slopes. The Kenansville 
soils, for example, have no soil features adversely affecting 
their use as locations for highways. ‘Their water table is 
low enough that it will not interfere with road construc- 
tion. The soil material has good bearing capacity and 
is not difficult to compact. Permeability is moderately 
rapid. On the other hand, the high water table and the 
plasticity of the Coxville soils are features that adversely 
affect location of highways. 
_ The suitability of the soils for farm ponds is affected 
principally by such characteristics as strength, stability, 
and permeability of the compacted soil material. Strength 
and stability estimates are based on a standard slope of 
2.5:1 for dams less than 50 feet high. Longer side slopes 
make a more stable embankment. Permeability of an un- 
disturbed soil is the best indicator of seepage. The per- 
meability ratings used in table 7 range from slow for firm 
clay to rapid for sand. 


s used in table 7, pervious, semipervious, nearly tm-_ 


pervious, and impervious refer to the relative permeability 
of compacted embankments. Water loss is excessive in 
pervious soils and significant in semipervious soils. It is 
minor in nearly impervious soils and almost negligible in 
impervious soils. 

oil features that adversely affect agricultural drainage 
include a high water table and slow permeability. Table 
7 gives the soil features likely to present major problems 
in the installation of drainage systems. Information per- 
taining to planning and design of drainage systems has 
been prepared by the Soil Conservation Service and is 
available in its local offices. 

Rainfall in Scotland County is generally adequate for 
agriculture but is not always well distributed during the 
growing season. Some of the soils hold little water avail- 
able to plants. Sprinkler irrigation is beneficial at times. 
The main factors affecting suitability of a soil for irri- 
gation are available water capacity, permeability, and 
rate of water intake. The Soil Conservation Service, in 
cooperation with the Agricultura] Research Service, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has prepared an “Irri- 
gation Guide,” which gives detailed information useful on 
the planning and design of sprinkler irrigation systems. 


Formation, Classification, and 
Characteristics of the Soils 


This section describes the major factors that have af- 
fected the formation and composition of the soils of Scot- 
land County. It discusses briefly the principal processes 
of soil formation and shows how the soils of the county are 
classified into categories broader than the series. It also 
provides a detailed description of a soil profile repre- 
sentative of eacli series mapped in this county. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is the product of certain environmental factors 
acting upon geologic material. The characteristics of a 
soil at any given place reflect the local combination of the 
factors of parent material, climate, plant and animal life, 
relief, and time. 


Parent material 


The parent materials of the soils of Scotland County 
are of two closely related kinds: (1) unconsolidated rock 
material, sand, silt, and clay that make up the sediments of 
the Coastal Plain uplands; and, (2) material washed from 
the Coastal Plain uplands and deposited in drainageways 
as alluvium, In some places these soil materials have been 
moved by wind or gravity. 

The parent materials in the county differ in mineral and 
chemical composition and in physical makeup. Major 
differences, such as texture, cari be observed in the field. 
More obscure differences, such as mineral composition, 
can be determined only by careful laboratory examination. 
Many of the differences among the soils of the county 
refiect the varying geologic materials from which the 
soils formed. 


Climate 


The climate of Scotland County is warm and humid. 
Summers are long and hot. Winters are short and mild, 
and the ground rarely freezes. The climate is fairly 
even throughout the county and has caused little difference 
among the soils. The average annual temperature is 63 
degrees. Rainfall is abundant; it averages 47.7 inches a 
year. 

A mild, humid climate such as this favors rapid de- 
composition of organic matter and hastens chemical re- 
actions in the soil. The plentiful rainfall leaches out 
large amounts of soluble bases and carries the less soluble 
fine particles downward. As a result, all the soils of the 
county are acid and strongly leached. Except for a few 
very wet areas where standing water has retarded 
oxidation, the organic-matter content of the soils is low. 


Plant and animal life 


Plants and animals that live on and in the soil con- 
tribute to the makeup of soils. The nature of the changes 
they bring about depends upon the kinds of life proccesses 
peculiar to each. The kinds of plants and animals 
on or in the soil at any given place are determined 
by climate, parent material, relief, age of the soil, and 
the influence of other living organisms. Climate is the 
most apparent, but not always the most important, factor 
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in determining the kind of higher plants that grow on 
the soil. 

Generally, the type of vegetation in an area varies 
according to the nature of the soil. In Scotland County 
the original forest was chiefly pine. Longleaf pine was 
dominant on the coarser textured, more droughty soils 
of the Sandhills. This kind of pine is now associated 
with turkey oak and wiregrass. Loblolly pine was dom- 
inant in the central and southern parts of the county. 
It grew on many kinds of soils that ranged from well 
drained to poorly drained. Hardwoods—mainly oaks, 
maples, and hickories—were intermingled with the pine. 
The wetter bays and swamps were forested with cypress, 
juniper, pond pine, and hardwoods. 

Organic matter 1s added to the soil by decaying leaves, 
roots, twigs, and whole plants. Most of it accumulates 
on the surface, where it decays and is acted upon by micro- 
organisms, earthworms, and other forms of life, and by 
chemical processes. Organic matter decays more slowly 
in the wetter soils than in the better drained soils because 
excess moisture retards oxidation. Generally, the wetter 
the soil the greater the accumulation of organic matter. 

Plants and animals largely determine the kinds of 
organic matter added to the soil and the way in which 
it is incorporated. They transfer nutrients from one 
horizon to another and sometimes shift soil material from 
one horizon to another. The life processes of plants and 
animals may result in accumulation or depletion of organic 
matter, nitrogen, and other plant nutrients. Soil structure 
and porosity can also be altered by plant and animal life. 


Relief 


Relief has been an important factor in soil formation 
in this county. It strongly influences drainage, aeration, 
runoff, erosion, and exposure to sun and wind. Relief 
largely governs natural drainage, and several different 
types of soil may form from similar parent material be- 
cause of differences in drainage. The soils in the southern 
part of Scotland County are nearly level to sloping, and 
those in the Sandhills area of the northern part are nearly 
level to moderately steep. Soil material is continually 
being removed from the steeper slopes or is being mixed 
by erosion and soil creep. The soils on slopes are shallower 
and generally are less well developed than those on the 
smoother, well-drained plains. The nearly level soils in 
bays are poorly drained and have a dark-colored or black 
surface horizon. They also have less distinct genetic 
horizons than the well-drained soils. 

Time 

Soil profiles require a long time to develop. The degree 
of horizonation is the chief measure of the effect of time 
in the formation of soils. Some of the differences among 
soils reflect differences in the age of the soil, or the length 
of time the soil has been developing. The soils of Scotland 
County range from young soils that have little or no 
profile development to mature soils that are well developed. 
Recent deposits of alluvium lack well-defined horizons. 
Soils forming in these deposits are on flood plains along 
drainageways. Many of the upland soils, by contrast, 
have distinct, well-defined horizons. Examples of mature 
soils are those of the Norfolk, Orangeburg, and Marlboro 
series. 


Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification discussed in this section * 
is that adopted by the Soil ‘Conservation Service as stand- 
ard for all soil surveys in the United States, effective 
January 1, 1965. This system has six categories. Be- 
ginning with the most inclusive, the categories are the 
order, the suborder, the great group, the subgroup, the 
family, and the series. Table 8 gives the classification of 
the soils of Scotland County according to these categories. 
Placement of some of the series, particularly in families, 
may change as more precise information becomes avail- 
able. The table also. shows the great soil group classifi- 
cation according to the system formerly used (4). 

New soil series must be established and concepts of some 
of the established series, especially the older ones, must be 
revised in the course of the nationwide soil survey pro- 
gram. <A proposed series is given tentative status durin, 
the time its concepts are being studied at State, regional, 
and national levels of responsibility for soil classification. 
Three of the soil series identified in this survey had ten- 
tative status at the time the report was sent to the printer. 
They are the Chipley, Johns, and Maxton series. 


Characteristics of the Soils 


This section discusses each soil series represented in this 
county and gives a detailed description of a profile that is 
representative of each. The colors described are for the 


soils when moist. 
BIBB SERIES 


Soils in the Bibb series are classified as Fluventic Hapla- 
quepts. They formed in moderately coarse textured to 
moderately fine textured local alluvium, Their B hori- 
zon is gleyed. All physical characteristics are variable. 

In this county Bibb soils are associated with Mantachie, 
Johnston, Rains, Rutlege, and Plummer soils. They are 
more poorly drained than Mantachie soils. Their horizons 
indicate periodic accumulation of sediments, which Rains, 
Rutlege, and Plummer soils lack. 

Profile of Bibb soils, local alluvium, three-fourths of a 
mile north of the John.Blue pond, 100 feet north of N.C. 
Highway 79, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark-gray (1O0YR 4/1) loam; weak, me- 
dium, granular structure; very friable; strongly acid ; 
clear, wavy boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

A12—9 to 24 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
lenses and pockets of coarser textured or finer tex- 
tured, light-gray material; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 6 to 40 inches thick. - 

Alb—24 to 28 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy loam; 
wenk, medium, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. © 2 to 6 inches 
thick, 

A2b—28 to 82 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 3 to 6 inches 
thick. 

Beb—382 to 50 inches +, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam ; few medium mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid. 


‘Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Soil Survey Staff, 
SCS. SOIL CLASSIFICATION, A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM, 7TH APPROXI- 
MATION. 1960. [Supplement issued in March 1967.] 
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TARLE 8.—Classification of soils in Scotland County 


Series Family Subgroup Suborder Order Great soil group (1938 
classification) 
Bibb evs eu Be Coarse loamy, siliceous, acid, | Fluventic Haplaquept-}| Aquept-___- Inceptisol._| Alluvial. 
thermic. 
Blaney.--__.---- Loamy, siliceous, thermic___------ Arenic Paleudult____-- Udult_.-._- Ultisol_-_-. Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
Chipley____-__---- Siliceous, acid, thermice_._-------- Aquic Quartzipsam- Psamment..| Entisol.__._ Regosol. 
ment. 
Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic_____--- Typic Ochraquult__ ~-- Aquult____- Ultisol_-__- Low-Humic Gley. 
Clayey, mixed thermic.__-------- Typic Paleudult..._-_- Udult__.___ Ultisol..___ Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic.______- Aquic Paleudult___._-- Udult__--_- Ultisol_-__- Red-Yellow Podzolic 
intergrading to Low- 
Humic Gley. 
Duplin... 22-2. Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic_.__-_ ~~ Typic Paleudult___-._- Udult______ Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
Eustis_....--__-- Sandy, siliccous, thermic. -_------ Psammentic Hapludult_} Udult_.___- Regosol. 
Faceville...___.-- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic_______. Typic Paleudult___.-.- Udult_.. 22. Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
Gilead._...---.-- Coarse loamy, siliceous, thermic__.| Typic Hapludult --__- Udult__.._- Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
Goldsboro____...-- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic. __-- Typie Paleudult_.--__- Udult_.. 2 - Ultisol.___. Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
Hoffman_..-.---- Clayey, kaolinitie, thermic ___.__- Entic Hapludult__----- Udult_____- Ultisol____- Regosol. 
Johns... _-_--- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic- --_- Aquic Hapludult--—_-_- Udult..--_- Ultisol____- Red-Yellow Podzolic 
intergrading to Low- 
Humie Gley. 
Johnston_____---- coe loamy, siliceous, acid, Cumulic Humaquept._| Aquept__-_-- Inceptisol..| Humie Gley. 
thermic. 
Kalmia______.--- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic__--- Typic Hapludult__-. ~~ Udult__._-- Ultisol____- Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
Kenansville_—__-- Loamy, siliceous, thermic. --___--- Arenic Hapludult-..__ Udult.__--- Ultisol. _...- Red- Yellow Podazolic. 
Lakeland___..... Siliceous, acid, thermic, coated_._.) Typie Quartzipsam- Psamment.-) Entisol____- Regosol, 
ment. 
Lumbee.__--.--- Fine loamy, siliccous, thermic_---- Typie Ochraquult_-____ Aquult_._.. Ultisol__.. Low-Humie Gley. 
Lynchburg_.------ Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic. - -.- Aquic Paleudult______. Udult...--- Ultisol...._. Red-Yellow Podzolic 
intergrading to Low- 
Humie Gley. 
Mantachie.-_.--- Coarse loamy, siliceous, acid, Aerie Fluventic Aquept----- Inceptisol ._| Alluvial. 
thermic. Haplaquept. 
Marlboro_—------ Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic____--.- Typie Paleudult____._- Udult_.--- Ultisol_-__- Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
McColl___------- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic____..-. Plinthic Ochraquult____| Aquult.___— Ultisol____- Low-Humie Gley. 
Maxton__--.-..-- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic. - - - - Typic Hapludult__.._. Udult._-- Ultisol..__- Red- Yellow Podazolic. 
Norfolk..-.------ Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic. - - .- Typic Paleudult____-._ Udult_...-- Ultisol..__- Red- Yellow Podzolic. 
Ocilla_..-.------ Loamy, siliceous, thermic__.-_---- Aquic Arenic Udult__---- Ultisol____- Red-Yellow Podzolic 
ueudult. intergrading to Low- 
Humie Gley. 
Okenee_----_---- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic. -- -- Typic Umbraquult_-___| Aquult__-_- Ultisol__.-- Humie Gley. 
Orangeburg... __-- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic_.--- Typic Paleudult____-__ Udult__.--- Ultisol.._-- Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
Plummer-._----- | Loamy, siliceous, thermic--------- Choe see Ochra- Aquult____- Ultisol. -..- Low-Humie Gley. 
| quult. 
Portsmouth ___.- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic----- Typic Umbraquult--__| Aquult.___- Ultisol__... Humic Gley. 
Rains_--.------- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic--- -- Typic Ochraquult_____ Aquult__ Ultisol__--- Low-Humic Gley. 
Rutlege_--.------ Sandy, siliceous, acid, thermic____- Typic Humaquept____- Aquept___-_- Inceptisol ._| Humic Gley. 
St. Lucie____-____- Siliceous, acid, hyperthermic, Typic Quartzipsam- Psamment__| Entisol_._.- Regosol. 
uncoated, ment, 
Vaueluse__-.-_--- Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic--- - - Typic Fragiudult______ Udult..___- Ultisol_---- Red-Yellow Podazolic. 
Wagram_-__------ Loamy, siliceous, thermic_--..---- Arenic Paleudult__.._- Udult__..-_ Ultisol_ -..- Red-Yellow Podzolic. 


Range in characteristics—In most places the A horizon B horizon differs from that of those soils in that it is 
js more than 16 inches thick. Its color ranges from dark cemented 'and brittle and less friable. 
gray to black. The B horizon ranges from gray to dark Profile of Blaney sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes, 1 mile east 
gray in color and from sandy loam to sandy clay in tex- of Gum Swamp Lake and 500 feet north of crossroads, 
ture. A buried A horizon occurs in many places, on east side of county road: 


generally within 12 to 48 inches of the surface. Ap—0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) sand; single 
grain; loose; abundant fine and medium roots; a 


BLANEY SERIES little coarse quartz gravel; strongly acid; abrupt, 


Soils in the Blaney series are classified as Arenic Pa- smooth boundary. 5 to 10 inches thick. 
leudults. They formed in coarse-textured to moderately A2—T to 24 inches, pale-brown (10¥R 6/3) sand; single grain; 
fine textured sediments. Their A horizon is thick and nt eee erieeaene Hite coat POE see i 
coarse textured, and their B horizon is moderately fine ae : sey a pao ee 
textured. ; 1 B2ty—24 to 382 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) 

In this county Blaney soils ave associated with Gilead, sandy clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
Vaucluse, Lakeland, and Wagram soils. Their A hori- eer ee Fa iae eet ae 
zon is thicker than that of Gilead and Vaucluse soils, and strongly acid. 8 to 15 inches thick. , 
they have a B horizon, which Lakeland soils lack. Their 1 B8y—82 to 40 inches, yellow (10YR 8/6 and 10YR 7/6) sandy 


A horizon is similar to that of Wagram soils, but their 1The “y? denotes a brittle, compact, panlike horizon. 
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clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
firm and slightly cemented; few fine roots; a little 
coarse quartz gravel; very strongly acid. 5 to 12 
inches thick. 

C—40 to 48 inches +, yellow (10YR 7/6) and light reddish- 
brown (5YR 6/4) coarse sandy clay loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of light gray (10YR 7/1); 
massive; compact; much quartz gravel and many 
fragments of ironstone; very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics —An A1 horizon is present in 
places. The Ap and Al horizons range from aray to 
grayish brown m color, and the A2 horizon ranges from 
pale brown to light yellowish brown. The A horizon 
ranges from 20 to 30 inches in thickness. The B horizon 
ranges from sandy clay loam to light sandy clay in texture 
and from light yellowish brown to yellowish red in color. 
The C horizon ranges from coarse sandy loam to sandy 
clay in texture. Its color varies. Most profiles are mot- 
tled with gray, red, and yellowish brown. There are 
small, rounded pebbles of quartz and fragments of iron- 
stone on the surface and within the profile in some places. 


CHIPLEY SERIES 

Soils in the Chipley series are classified as Aquic 
Quartzipsamments. They formed in coarse-textured sedi- 
ments. The texture, to a depth of more than 40 inches, 
is sand. 

In this county Chipley soils are associated with Lake- 
land, Plummer, Rutlege, Lynchburg, and Goldsboro soils. 
They are the moderately well drained members of the 
Lakeland-Chipley-Plummer-Rutlege drainage sequence. 
Chipley soils, in drainage and color, are similar to Golds- 
boro and Lynchburg soils but lack the B horizons typical 
of those soils. 

Profile of Chipley loamy sand, 1 mile southwest of 
Hasty and 0.2 mile west of county road, in a field of 
young pine: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable or loose; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 
7 to 10 inches thick. 

C1i—7 to 24 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sand with a 
few fine, distinct streaks of brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) ; single grain ; loose ; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 12 to 24 inches thick. 

C2—24 to 48 inches +, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) and light-gray 
(2.5Y 7/2) sand; few, fine, distinct streaks of brown- 
ish yellow (10YR 6/6); single grain; loose; very 
strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics—The surface layer is dark 
gray or gray, and the lower layers are very pale brown 
to light yellowish-brown sand or loamy sand. Motiles of 
gray and brown begin at a depth of 20 to 30 inches. 


COXVILLE SERIES 

Soils in the Coxville series are classified as Typic 
Ochraquults. They formed in fine-textured sediments. 

In this county Coxville soils are associated with Dun- 
bar, Portsmouth, Rains, McColl, and Plummer soils. 
Coxville soils are more poorly drained than Dunbar soils 
and are finer textured than Rains and Plummer soils. 
They have better drainage than Portsmouth soils, and 
their dark-colored surface layer is thinner than that of 
Portsmouth soils. They are less prominently mottled 
than McColl soils. 


Profile of Coxville loam, 1 mile north of Laurinburg, in 
south end of large bay north of U.S. Highway 401 bypass: 


01—1 to 0 inches, dark-brown, partly decomposed organic ma- 
terial derived from hardwood leaves, pine needles, 
and twigs. 

A1—0O to 7 inches, very dark gray (10¥R3/1) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when dry, 
slightly sticky when wet; many, medium and fine, 
woody roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 8 inches thick. : 

B2tg—7 to 32 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay; few, fine, distinct 
mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) and red 
(2.5YR 4/8); weak, medium, angular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; sticky and plastic when wet; patchy clay 
films; common, medium, woody roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual boundary. 25 to 86 inches thick. 

B3g—32 to 48 inches, gray to light-gray (10YR6/1) sandy 
clay; few, fine, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8) 
and brownish yellow (10YR 6/8); weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; 
sticky and plastic when wet. 

Cg—48 to 60 inches, Hght-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of red and strong 
brown; massive; firm; very strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics —The A horizon is dark gray or 
very dark gray. In places there is a thin A2 or B1 hori- 
zon. The B horizon is gray or light gray in color and 
ranges from sandy clay to clay in texture. Mottles in the 
B horizon range from few to common in number and are 
red, yellowish red, or strong brown in color. The C hori- 
zon ranges from clay to sandy clay loam in texture. It 
has few to common mottles of red, yellowish red, and 
strong brown. 


CRAVEN SERIES 


Soils in the Craven series are classified as Typic Paleu- 
dults. They formed in fine-textured sediments. 

In this county Craven soils are associated with Duplin, 
Dunbar, Marlboro, and Coxville soils. They are similar 
to Duplin soils in drainage and position. They have a 
firmer and finer textured subsoil than Duplin and Marl- 
boro soils. They are less well drained than Marlboro 
soils but are better drained than Coxville and Dunbar soils. 
They are finer textured than Dunbar soils. 

Profile of Craven sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, 2 miles northeast of Laurinburg, half a mile east 
of U.S. Highway 401: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 
8 inches thick. 

B21t—5 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, sticky when wet; very strongly acid; 
gradual boundary. 12 to 20 inches thick. 

B22t—24 to 33 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8), yellowish red (5YR 4/8), and gray (10YR 6/1); 
weak, medium, angular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, sticky when wet; very strongly acid; gradual 
boundary. 5 to 14 inches thick. 

B23t—33 to 42 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy elay to 
clay; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10Y¥R 5/8) and yellowish red (S5YR 5/8); 
weak, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; very 
strongly acid. ‘ 

Cg—42 to 60 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay; many, 
medium, distinct mottles of red, yellowish red, strong 
brown, and yellowish brown; massive; firm; very 
strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics —An A2 horizon is present in 
places. The A horizon ranges from gray to dark grayish 
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brown. in color. The Bt horizons are pale brown to yel- 
lowish brown in places. The lower part of the B horizon 
is mottled with gray and strong brown in places and is very 
firm in some areas. The solum is 40 inches or more thick. 
_ The C horizon ranges from sandy clay to clay in texture 
and in many places is mottled with strong brown, red, and 


light gray. 
Gat gray DUNBAR SERIES 


Soils in the Dunbar series are classified as Aquic Paleu- 
dults. They formed in moderately fine textured or fine 
textured sediments. The Dunbar soils are somewhat 
poorly drained. They are associated with and are inter- 
mediate in drainage between Duplin and Coxville soils. 
Other associated soils are of the Goldsboro, Lynchburg, 
Rains, and McColl series. Dunbar soils are finer textured 
and have a more sticky subsoil than Goldsboro, Liynch- 
burg, and Rains soils. They are better drained than Rains 
soils but not so well drained as Goldsboro soils. They are 
less prominently mottled than McColl soils. 

Profile of Dunbar fine sandy loam, 1 mile northeast of 
Elmores Crossroads, 50 feet east of county road: 


Ap—O to 8 inches, dark-gray (10¥R 4/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 
7 to 12 inches thick. 

Bi—8 to 12 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, sticky when wet; few fine roots; 
many fine and medium pores; small amount of mate- 
rial from the Ap horizon in old root channels; sheen 
on cut surfaces; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
8 to 5 inches thick. 

B21t—12 to 16 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy clay; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; common, 
medium, faint mottles of Hight yellowish brown (10 
YR 6/4); common, coarse, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) ; friable when moist, sticky when 
wet; sheen on cut surfaces; few fine roots; smal! 
amount of material from the Ap horizon in old root 
channels; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 5 
to 10 inches thick. 

B22t—16 to 38 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
gray (1O0YR 6/1) sandy clay; weak, fine, angular 
blocky structure ; friable when moist, sticky when wet; 
sheen on cut surfaces; few fine roots; many fine and 
medium pores; small amount of material from the Ap 
horizon in old root channels; very strongly acid; 
gradual boundary. 15 to 22 inches thick. 

B38g—38 to 50 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay; common, 
coarse, distinct mottles of strong brown, yellowish 
brown, and very pale brown; weak, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable when moist, sticky when 
wet; sheen on cut surfaces; few incipient nodules in 
center of strong-brown mottles; few fine roots; very 
strongly acid. 

Cg—50 to 60 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay; many, 
coarse, prominent mottles of strong brown and yellow- 
ish red ; massive ; friable when moist, sticky when wet; 
few iron nodules; very strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics—An A2 horizon is present in 
places. The color of the A horizon ranges from gray to 
very dark gray. The thickness of the solum is 40 inches 
or more. The color of the upper part of the subsoil is light 
olive brown to yellowish brown. Mottles of strong brown 
and gray occur in places in the upper part of the subsoil 
and are characteristic of the lower part. In places the 
consistence of the subsoil is firm. Dunbar soils in Carolina 
bays have more free iron and redder mottles in their B 
horizon than Dunbar soils on uplands. 


SOIL SURVEY 


DUPLIN SERIES 


Soils in the Duplin series are classified as Typic Paleu- 
dulis. They formed in moderately fine textured to fine 
textured sediments. ; 

In this county Duplin soils are associated with Marlboro, 
Dunbar, Norfolk, Faceville, and Goldsboro soils. They 
are moderately well drained and are intermediate in drain- 
age between Marlboro and Dunbar soils. Their A horizon 
is thinner than that of Norfolk and Goldsboro soils, and 
their B horizon is finer textured and more sticky. In 
drainage they are similar to Goldsboro soils, but they are 
less well drained than Norfolk soils. The upper part of 
the B horizon is similar to that of Marlboro soils, and the 
lower part is similar to that of Dunbar soils. 

Profile of Duplin sandy loam, 2 miles northwest of 
Laurinburg, 50 feet west of paved road: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) sandy loam ; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 7 
to 12 inches thick. 

B21t—8 to 22 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y¥ 5/6) sandy clay ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, sticky when wet; sheen on cut surfaces ; 
few fine roots; many fine and medium pores; small 
amount of material from the Ap horizon; strongly 
acid; gradual boundary. 10 to 18 inches thick. 

B22t—22 to 82 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sandy clay; 
weak, fine to medium, subangular blocky structure, 
common, medium to coarse, distinct mottles of light 
brownish gray (10 YR 6/2), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8), and brownish yellow (10 YR 6/8) ; friable when 
moist, sticky when wet; sheen on cut surfaces; few 

. fine roots; few patchy clay films; common fine and 
medium pores; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 
7 to 15 inches thick. 

B3—32 to 48 inches, mottied gray (1OYR 6/1), strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/8), yellowish-red (5YR 4/8), yellowish- 
brown (10 YR 5/8), and pale-brown (10YR 6/8) Nght 
sandy clay; weak, fine, angular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist, slightly sticky when wet; sheen on 
cut surfaces; few fine and medium pores; few fine 
roots; few weak, incipient nodules in yellowish-red 
and strong-brown mottles; very strongly acid; few 
rounded quartz grains, 

Cg—48 to 60 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) light sandy clay; many, 
coarse, prominent mottles of red, yellowish red, and 
strong brown; massive; friable when moist, sticky 
when wet; few iron nodules in red and brown mot- 
tles; very strongly acid. 


Lange m characteristies—An AQ horizon is present in 
laces. The A horizon ranges from gray to dark grayish 
rown in color. The B horizon is pale brown, yellowish 

brown, or light olive brown mottled with gray and strong 
brown in the lower part. In, places the B horizon is firm 
when dry. The solum is 40 inches or more thick. There 
are small, rounded concretions of iron in the profile in 
places. The C horizon ranges from sandy loam to sandy 
clay in texture. It is prominently mottled with strong 
brown, red, and light gray. 


EUSTIS SERIES 


Soils in the Eustis series are classified as Psammentic 
Hapludults. They formed in coarse-textured sediments. 

In this county Eustis soils are associated with Lakeland, 
Norfolk, and Orangeburg soils. They have a somewhat 
browner A horizon and redder, slightly finer textured sub- 
surface horizons than Lakeland soils. They are coarser 
textured than Orangeburg and Norfolk soils, and they are 
redder than Norfolk soils. 
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Profile of Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes, 41% miles 
south of Wagram and 50 feet south of county road, in a 
cultivated field : 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) sand; single 
grain; loose; few fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 7% to 10 inches thick. 

A2—8 to 20 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sand; single grain; 
loose; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 10 to 
30 inches thick. 

Bt—20 to 40 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) loamy sand; 
very friable; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
strongly acid; gradual boundary. 10 to 30 inches 
thick, 

C—40 to 60 inches, reddish-yellow. (7.5YR 6/6) sand; single 
grain; loose; very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics —In places the color of the A 
horizon is gray or dark gray. The color of the underlying 
horizons ranges from strong brown to yellowish red. The 
thickness of the sandy materia] is more than 40 inches. 
The texture of the C horizon ranges from sand to sandy 


loam, and the color ranges from strong brown to red. 


FACEVILLE SERIES 


Soils in the Faceville series are classified as Typic 
Paleudults. They formed in moderately fine textured or 
fine textured sediments. 

In this county Faceville soils are associated with Marl- 
boro, Orangeburg, and Norfolk soils. They are similar 
to Orangeburg soils in color, but they have a thinner A 
horizon and a finer textured subsoil than those soils. They 
have a redder subsoil than Marlboro and Norfolk soils, 
and a finer textured subsoil than Norfolk soils. 

Profile of Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, 114 miles northwest of Laurinburg, in a cultivated 
field, 150 feet west of county road: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, brown (10Y¥R 5/8) loamy sand; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 12 
inches thick. 

Bi—8 to 11 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) light sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 


friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 0 to 5 inches thick. 


B21t—11 to 48 inches, yellowish-red (5¥R 4/8) sandy clay; 


weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
or firm when moist, sticky when wet; strongly acid 
or very strongly acid. 15 to 40 inches thick. 

B22t—48 to 60 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, sticky when wet; few, medium, prominent 
mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 6/6); few iron 
nodules; very strongly acid. 8 to 16 inches thick. 

B8t—60 to 74 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) to yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/8) light sandy clay; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few iron nodules; 
very strongly acid. 10to 24 inches thick. 

C—74 to 80 inches +, mottled red, strong-brown, yellowish- 
brown, and gray sandy clay loam; massive; friable; 
very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics—A thin AQ horizon is present 
in places. The A horizon is grayish brown or dark grayish 
brown in color. It is thinner and darker colored in eroded 

areas than in uneroded areas. The B horizon ranges from 
strong brown to yellowish red in color. It is thinner in 
areas where the slope is stronger. Its texture ranges from 
sandy clay to clay loam. The lower part of the B horizon 
is mottled with brownish yellow and red. Some profiles 
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Figure 10.—Profile of Gilead loamy sand. 


lack a Bi horizon. There are small, rounded nodules of 
iron on the surface and throughout the profile in places. 


GILEAD SERIES 


Soils in the Gilead series are classified as Typic Hap- 
ludults. They formed in moderately fine textured or fine 
textured sediments. Their C horizon is stratified. 

In this county Gilead soils (fig. 10) are associated with 
Norfolk, Lakeland, Hoffman, Kenansville, and Vaucluse 
soils. They have a firm, compact, slightly cemented B 
horizon, which Gilead soils lack, and a generally coarser 
textured and more leached surface horizon than Gilead 
soils, They are less reddish in their B horizon than Vau- 
cluse soils, and they are finer textured than Kenansville 
and Lakeland soils. They have a thicker, more distinct 
B horizon than Hoffman soils. 

Profile of Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, three- 
fourths of a mile north of Wright’s store and 2,000 feet east 
of U.S. Highway 501 in a field beyond county road: 

Ap—0'to 7 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 3 to 
10 inches thick. 

B21t—7 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5¥ 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; slightly cemented; distinct clay films on 
yertical faces of peds; many fine roots; some mate- 
rial from the Ap horizon in root channels; very 
stronglv acid; gradual boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 
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1 B22ty—16 to 25 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish 
yellow (1OYR 6/8) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; slightly cemented; patchy clay films; 
common fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual 
Doundary. 6 to 12 inches thick, 

' B8y—25 to 85 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(10¥R 6/6) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; slightly cemented; very strongly acid; 
gradual boundary. 8 to 12 inches thick. 

C—35 to 60 inches, light-gray (1OYR 7/1) sandy clay loam; 
few, fine, distinct mottles of red (2.5Y¥R 5/8), light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), and brownish yellow; 
massive; firm; very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics —In places there is an A2 hori- 
zon of light yellowish-brown loamy sand, 3 to 10 inches 
thick. In cultivated areas, the Ap horizon ranges from 
gray to grayish brown in color. The B horizon ranges 
from light yellowish brown to yellowish brown in color and 
from sandy clay loam to sandy clay in texture. It is fri- 
able in places. Its color is variable, but in most profiles 1t 
is mottled with gray, red, and yellow. The C horizon 
ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay in texture. There 
are small, rounded pebbles of quartz and fragments of iron- 
stone on the surface and in the profile in places. The soils 
are thinner in areas where the slope is stronger. 


GOLDSBORO SERIES 


Soils in the Goldsboro series are classified as Typic 
Paleudults. They formed in medium-textured or mod- 
erately fine textured sediments. ; 

Tn this county Goldsboro soils are associated with Nor- 
folk, Lynchburg, Marlboro, Duplin, Dunbar, Kenansville, 
and Gilead soils. They are the moderately well drained 
members of the Orangeburg-Norfolk-Goldsboro-Lynch- 
burg-Rains-Portsmouth drainage sequence. Goldsboro 
goils are similar to Duplin soils in drainage and color but 
are coarser in texture and less sticky in the subsoil. They 
are better drained and coarser textured than Dunbar soils. 
They are less well drained than Kenansville soils and have 
a thicker B horizon. Goldsboro soils do not have so firm 
or compact a subsoil as Gilead soils, and they are generally 
smoother and have a higher water table than those soils. 

Profile of Goldsboro loamy sand, 1144 mules north of 
Maxton, 650 feet west of gas pipeline and 25 feet south 
of airbase boundary road: 

Ap—O to 8 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant, fine 
and medium, fibrous roots; few pebbles of quartz 5 to 
15 millimeters in size on surface; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

A2—8 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 3 to 10 inches 
thick. 

B21t—16 to 28 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown 
streaks; few, medium, faint mottles of pale brown 
(10YR 6/3); few fine roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual boundary. 6 to 14 inches thick. 

B22t—28 to 32 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) and brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6); weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few coarse grains of quartz; 


*The “y’ denotes a brittle, compact, panlike horizon. 


very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 4 to 10 inches 

thick. 

to 42 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), brownish- 

yellow (10YR 6/6), and pale-brown (10YR 6/3) 

sandy loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 

ture; friable ; few small pockets of coarse white sand ; 
very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 5 to 12 inches 
thick. 

Cg—42 to 48 inches +, light-gray (10OYR 6/1 to 10YR 7/1) 
coarse sandy clay loam; common, medium, distinct 
mottles of brownish yellow, pale brown, strong brown, 
and yellowish red; massive; friable; very strongly 
acid. 


Range in characteristies—In places the Ap horizon is 
gray. The A2 horizon ranges from very pale brown to 
light yellowish brown in color. The B horizon ranges 
from light olive brown to yellowish brown in color and 
from sandy loam to sandy clay loam in texture, The lower 
part is mottled with light brownish gray, gray, and strong 
brown. The solum is 40 inches or more in thickness. 


B3a—32 


HOFFMAN SERIES 


Soils in the Hoffman series are classified as Entic 
Hapludults. They are shallow and well drained or some- 
what excessively drained. They formed on moderate to 
steep slopes in fine-textured sediments. 

In this county Hoffman soils are associated with Vau- 
cluse, Gilead, and Lakeland soils. They are shallower 
over a clayey substratum than any of those soils and are 
more variable in color in the subsurface horizons. Gen- 
erally, Hoffman soils have a discontinuous layer of iron- 
stone or broken fragments underlying the A horizon. In 
most places they lack a B horizon. The substratum con- 
sists of varicolored, compacted or cemented sand or of 
kaolinitic clay containing iron concretions in various sizes 
or having thin, discontinuous layers of ironstone. 

Profile of Hoffman loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
half a mile east of the Richmond County line, 50 feet north 
of U.S. Highway 74: 

Ap—O to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant 
fine roots; few concretions of iron; small amount of 
material from underlying horizon; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 8 ‘to 10 inches thick. 

B—7 to 16 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) and pale-brown 
(1OYR 6/8) clay; prismatic structure or massive; 
very firm; few, fine, distinct, yellowish-red (5YR 
5/8) streaks; primary faces have prominent clay 
films; few fine roots between primary structural ag- 
gregates; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. Up 
to 10 inches thick. 

C—16 to 42 inches +, mottled weak-red, strong-brown, brown- 
ish-yellow, pale-brown, and light brownish-gray 
sandy clay; massive; compact and slightly cemented 
in place; few fragments and concretions of ironstone; 
very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics—The A horizon ranges from 
gray to grayish brown in color. The B horizon, where 
present, ranges from sandy clay to clay in texture and 
from pale brown to light gray in color. It is streaked 
with yellowish red and light yellowish brown. Consist- 
ence is firm in places. 


JOHNS SERIES 
Soils in the Johns series are classified as Aquic Haplu- 
dults. They formed in moderately coarse textured to 
moderately fine textured sediments washed from uplands. 
These soils are less than 40 inches thick. 
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In this county Johns soils are associated with Kalmia, 
Maxton, Lumbee, Okenee, Ocilla, and Plummer soils. 
They are the somewhat poorly drained member of the 
Maxton-Kalmia-Johns-Lumbee-Okenee drainage sequence. 
They lack the thick, sandy surface horizon of Ocilla soils. 
They are better drained than Plummer soils, which are 
sandy to a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Profile of Johns loamy sand, 1 mile northwest of Syca- 
more Fill Church: 


Ap—O to 8 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak. 
medium, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 7 to 
12 inches thick. 

A2—8 to 15 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
slightly compact in place; few fine roots; very strong- 
ly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 3 to 10 inches thick. 

B21t—15 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y (6/4) 
sandy clay loam; few, medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6), and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
3 to 10 inches thick. 

B22tg—18 to 28 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 6/1 to 10OYR 
7/1), brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8), and strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; color becomes grayer 
as depth increases; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure ; friable; few fine roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual boundary. 8 to 20 inches thick. 

IICg—28 to 42 inches +, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sand mottled 
with brownish yellow (10¥R 6/6); loose; few small 
ee of sandy loam and loamy sand; very strongly 
acid, 

Range in characteristics—The Ap horizon ranges from 
ray to very dark gray in color, and the AY horizon ranges 
rom pale yellow to light yellowish brown. In places the 

texture of the A2 horizon 1s loamy fine sand. The B hori- 
zon ranges from light yellowish brown to light olive brown 
in color and from sandy loam to heavy sandy clay loam in 
texture. It is mottled with gray, strong brown, and 
brownish yellow. Its consistence is friable or firm. The 
underlying strata consist of sand to sandy loam and con- 
tain a small amount of fine, rounded gravel. 


JOHNSTON SERIES 


Soils in the Johnston series are classified as Cumulic 
Humaquepts. They formed in moderately coarse tex- 
tured or medium-textured sediments washed from up- 
lands, in.areas where the level of ground water was rela- 
tively high. They occur on flood plains and are subject 
to frequent overflow. They have a thick, black or very 
dark gray A horizon. Their subsurface horizons are 
gleyed and contain no illuviated clay. 

In this county Johnston soils are associated with Okenee, 
Rutlege, Plummer, and Lumbee soils. Johnston soils have 
a thicker A horizon than Okenee soils, but they lack a B 
horizon, which is present in the Okenee soils. Rutlege 
‘and Plummer soils are coarser textured than Johnston 
soils. Plummer and Lumbee soils are better drained. 
The Plummer and Lumbee soils lack the thick, black or 
very dark gray surface horizon of the Johnston soils. 

Profile of Johnston mucky loam, 3 miles south of Wag- 
ram, 50 feet west of Shoe Heel Creek, 114 miles north of 
Lees Pond: 


O1—1 inch to 0, partly decomposed leaves and straw. 1 to 3 
inches thick. 


gray to very dark gray 


Al1—O to 30 inches, black (10YR 2/1) mucky loam, high in 
organic-matter content; very friable; weak, medium, 
granular structure; abundant medium and coarse 
roots; water table at a depth of 12 inches; very strong- 
ly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 20 to 40 inches 
thick. : 

A12—30 to 34 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy fine sand; 
structureless; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 2to 8 inches thick. 

Cg—34 to 50 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) fine sandy loam with 
pockets of loamy sand; structureless; friable; dark- 
colored loamy material in old root channels; very 
strongly acid. 12 to 36 inches thick. 


Range in characteristics ——The A11 horizon is black or 
very dark gray in color. The Cg horizon is stratified, 
and the rated average of its texture is coarse loamy. It is 
in color. ‘The deeper sediments 
are generally gray or light gray in color and fine sand or 
sand in texture. 

KALMIA SERIES 


Soils in the Kalmia series are classified as Typic Hap- 
ludults. They formed in moderately coarse textured to 
moderately fine textured old alluvial sediments washed 
from uplands. Their solum is less than 40 inches thick. 

In this county Kalmia soils are associated with Maxton, 
Johns, Lumbee, Lakeland, and Chipley soils. They are 
well-drained members of the Maxton-Kalmia-Johns-Lum- 
bee-Okenee drainage sequence. They have a B horizon, 
which Lakeland and Chipley soils lack. Their morphol- 
ogy is similar to that of Maxton soils, but their B horizon 
is less reddish than that of those soils. Unlike Kalmia 
soils, Johns and Lumbee soils are not well drained, and 
they have gleyed mottles or gleyed matrix colors in their 
B horizon, IKalmia soils resemble Norfolk soils, but they 
are thinner and have a stratified, coarse-textured C 
horizon. 

Profile of Kalmia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, three- 
eighths of a mile east of Laurinburg-Maxton Airbase 
hangars, 20 feet south of farm road : 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 6 to 
10 inches thick. 

A2—8 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand; weak, medium, granular structure; very friable ; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 3 to 10 inches 
thick. 

B1—12 to 14 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
2 to 5 inches thick. 

B2t—14 to 27 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) fine sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; abundant, fine and medium, fibrous 
roots; small amount of fine mica; few clay films; few 
small pebbles of quartz; few fine and medium pores; 
small amount of material from the Ap horizon; very 
Strongly acid; gradual boundary. 12 to 24 inches 
thick. 

B38—27 to 32 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) light sandy 
clay loam to sandy loam, common, medium, distinct 
mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and common, 
medium, faint mottles of pale brown (10YR 6/3) ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few small pebbles of quartz; pockets of 
loamy sand; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 
6 to 12 inches thick. 

TI1C—82 inches +, light yellowish-brown, pale brown, and very 
pale brown loamy sand streaked with strong brown; 
single grain; friable to loose; grades inté sand and 
fine gravel; very strongly acid. 
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Range in characteristics —The Ap horizon ranges from 
gray to dark grayish brown in color, and the A2 horizon 
ranges from pale yellow to light yellowish brown. The 
B horizon ranges from fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam 
in texture and from brownish yellow to strong brown in 
color. In places the B83 horizon contains mottles of strong 
brown and light brownish gray. The underlying strata 
range from loamy sand to sand and gravel. 


KENANSVILLE SERIES 
Soils in the Kenansville series are classified as Arenic 
Hapludults. They formed in moderately coarse textured 
sediments. They have a substratum of sand or loamy sand 
at a depth of 30 to 42 inches. : 

In this county Kenansville soils (fig. 11) are associated 
with Norfolk, Wagram, Gilead, Blaney, Lakeland, Eustis, 
Chipley, and Plummer soils. They have a finer textured 
subsoil than Lakeland and Eustis soils and a thinner, 
coarser textured subsoil than Norfolk and Gilead soils. 
They are thinner than Wagram and Blaney soils, but their 
A horizon is similar to that of those soils. Their B hori- 
zon is coarser textured than that of Wagram and Blaney 
soils. ‘They are finer textured and better drained than 
Chipley and Plummer soils. 


Figure 11,—Profile of Kenansville loamy sand. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Profile of Kenansville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
4 miles south of Wagram, 50 feet west of county road, in a 
cultivated field : 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 6 to 10 inches 
thick. 

A2—8 to 22 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

B2t—22 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy loam; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 
12 to 24 inches thick. 

C—36 to 50 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
grades to loose sand at a depth of 40 inches; very 
strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics —The Ap horizon ranges from 
gray to dark grayish brown in color, and the AY horizon 
ranges from pale brown to light yellowish brown. The 
A horizon ranges from 20 to 80 inches in thickness. The B 
horizon ranges from brownish yellow to strong brown in 
color. In places the underlying material is sand. 


LAKELAND SERIES 


_ Soils in the Lakeland series are classified as Typic Quart- 
zipsamments. ‘They formed in coarse-textured sediments. 
In this county Lakeland soils (fig. 12) are associated 
with Norfolk, Eustis, Chipley, Gilead, Vaucluse, and Hoff- 
man soils. They are the somewhat excessively drained 
members of the Eustis-Lakeland-Chipley-Plummer-Rut- 
ledge drainage sequence. They have a paler surface hori- 
zon and yellower, slightly coarser textured subsurface 
horizons than Eustis soils. They are better drained than 
Chipley soils. Lakeland soils lack the B horizon that is 
characteristic of Gilead and Vaucluse soils, 

Profile of Lakeland sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes, 200 yards 
north of crossroads at Wright’s Cemetery and 25 feet west 
of paved county road, in a woeded area: 

A1—0 to 2 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; abundant woody roots; strongly acid; abrupt, 
wavy boundary. 2 to 4 inches thick. 

C1—2 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sand; 
Single grain; loose; few to many woody roots; very 
Strongly acid; gradual boundary. 15 to 80 inches 
thick. 

C©2—20 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sand; single 
grain; loose; few woody roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual boundary. 18 inches to several feet in thick- 
ness, 

C3—44. to 60 inches, very pale brown (10¥R 8/4 to 10YR 7/4) 
sand; single grain; loose; very strongly acid. Several 
feet thick. 

Lange in characteristics.—The color of the surface hori- 
zon ranges from dark gray to grayish brown. An Ap 
horizon, 7 to 9 inches thick, 1s present in places. The color 
of the underlying horizons ranges from pale yellow to 
strong brown. The sandy horizons are 40 inches or more 
in thickness. The horizons underlying the sand range 
from sandy loam to sandy clay in texture and from brown- 
ish yellow to red in color. 


LUMBEE SERIES 


Soils in the Lumbee series are classified as Typic Ochra- 
quults. _They formed in moderately coarse textured to 
moderately fine textured old alluvial sediments washed 
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from the uplands. ehey occur in nearly level areas and 
are subject to flooding during periods of heavy rainfall. 

In this county Lumbee soils are associated with Johns, 
Kalmia, Maxton, Okenee, and Rutlege soils. They are the 
poorly drained members of the Maxton-Kalmia-Johns- 
Liumbee-Okenee drainage sequence. Lumbee soils re- 
semble Rains soils but are thinner than those soils and 
have a stratified, coarse-textured C horizon. They havea 
B horizon, which Rutlege soils lack. 

Profile of Lumbee loamy sand, half a mile east of 
Laurinburg-Maxton Airbase hangars, 25 feet north of 
farm road in a wooded area: 

Al— to 6 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many, fine to 
coarse, woody roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 3 to 8 inches thick. 

A2—6 to 14 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few, 
fine and medium, woody roots; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 2 to 12 inches thick. 

B2tg—14 to 30 inches, light-gray (10YR 7 /1) heavy sandy clay 
loam ; common, fine, distinct, brownish-yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure ; friable or firm; few, fine to medium, woody 
roots; few small pebbles of quartz; few fine and 
medium pores; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 
12 to 80 inches thick. 

B3g—30 to 36 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay loam to 
sandy. loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few small pebbles of quartz; few, 
fine, woody roots; very strongly acid; gradual 
boundary. 4 to 10 inches thick. 

IICg—36 to 42 inches +, light-gray (10YR 7/1) loamy sand; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of very pale brown 
(10¥R 7/4) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) ; many 
small pebbles of quartz; grades into coarse sand and 
gravel; very strongly acid. 

Range. in characteristics—In places the Al horizon is 
very dark gray. The A2 horizon is light gray to dark gray 
in color and ranges from loamy sand to fine sandy loam in 
texture. The subsoil is gray or light gray in color and 
sandy loam to heavy sandy clay loam in texture. It is 
mottled in places with strong brown to brownish yellow. 
In places the substrata consist of gray or light-gray sand 


and loamy sand with varying amounts of fine gravel. 
LYNCHBURG SERIES 


Soils in the Lynchburg series are classified as Aquic 
Paleudults. They formed in medium-textured or moder- 
ately fine textured sediments. 

In this county Lynchburg soils are associated with 
Goldsboro, Rains, Plummer, Chipley, Duplin, Dunbar, 
Coxville, McColl, and Ocilla soils. They are the somewhat 
poorly drained members of the Norfolk-Goldsboro-Lynch- 
burgh-Rains-Portsmouth drainage sequence. Lynchburg 
soils have a B horizon, which Chipley soils lack. They are 
better drained than Plummer soils and are coarser 
textured than Duplin, Dunbar, and Coxville soils, They 
are more poorly drained than Duplin soils but better 
drained than Coxville soils. They are similar in drainage 
and color to Dunbar soils but are sandier throughout the 
solum than those soils and are less sticky in the subsoil. 
Lynchburg soils are coarser textured than McQoll soils 
and are less grayish in the upper part of the B horizon. 
They lack thé strong-brown mottles that are abundant in 


Figure 12.—Profile of Lakeland sand. 


the middle and lower parts of the B horizon of the McColl 
soils. Ocilla soils have a sandy surface horizon 20 to 30 
inches thick. 

Profile of Lynchburg loamy sand, three-fourths of a 
mile west of Oak Grove school, 300 feet south of county 
road and 60 feet west of farm road: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; abundant, 
fine and medium, fibrous roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt, wavy boundary. 7 to 10 inches thick. 

B1—7 to 13 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many fine roots; few medium-sized pores; few small, 
rounded pebbles of quartz; small amounts of material 
from the Ap horizon in old root channels; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 5 to 10 inches 
thick. 

B2t—13 to 30 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5¥_ 5/8), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8), and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine and medium roots; small amount of material 
from the Ap horizon in old root channels; weak, in- 
cipient nodules in some of the strong-brown and yel- 
lowish-red mottles; very strongly acid; gradual 
boundary. 15 to 25 inches thick. 

B3g—30 to 42 inches, mottled light-gray, light brownish-gray, 
pale-brown, yellowish-brown, and strong-brown sandy 
clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few medium or large pores; very strongly 
acid; gradual boundary. 8 to 13 inches thick. 

Cg—42 to 48 inches +, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and red 
sandy clay loam; massive; friable; very strongly acid. 
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Range in characteristics—The color of the surface 
horizon ranges from gray to very dark gray. The sandy 
surface horizons are as much as 20 inches thick. An A2 
horizon of grayish-brown to light yellowish-brown loamy 
sand, 8 to 10 inches thick, is present in many places. The 
subsoil is pale-brown to light olive-brown sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam mottled with gray, strong brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and yellowish red. The thickness of the solum 
is-more than 40 inches. 


MANTACHIE SERIES 


Soils in the Mantachie series are classified as Aeric 
Fluventic Haplaquepts. They formed in sandy local 
alluvium. 

In this county Mantachie soils are associated with Nor- 
folk, Goldsboro, Marlboro, and Wagram soils. All of the 
associated soils are better drained than Mantachie soils. 
Mantachie soils are also associated with and are similar to 
Bibb soils, but they are better drained than those soils. 

Profile of Mantachie soils, local alluvium, half a mile 
northwest of Johns, 350 feet south of county road: 


A—O to 16 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure ; very friable; pockets of 
dark-colored loam; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 12 to 36 inches thick. 

Aib—16 to 22 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 3 to 8 inches 
thick. 

Bb—22 to 42 inches +, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) light 
sandy clay loam; common medium motiles of light 
gray (10YR 7/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) ; 
massive; friable; pockets and lenses of both coarser 
textured and finer textured material; very strongly 
acid. 


Range in characteristics——The color of the A horizon 
ranges from gray to very dark gray. The B horizon 
ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay loam in texture and 
from pale brown to light olive brown in color. Gray and 
brown mottles, ranging from few to many in number, 
occur in the uppermost 10 inches of the B horizon. 


MARLBORO SERIES 

Soils in the Marlboro series are classified as Typic 
Paleudults. They formed in moderately fine textured or 
fine textured sediments. Their C horizon is stratified. 

In this county Marlboro soils are associated with 
Duplin, Dunbar, Norfolk, Faceville, Orangeburg, and 
Craven soils. They are better drained than Duplin and 
Dunbar soils. They are less sandy than Norfolk and 
Orangeburg soils and have a thinner A. horizon and a 
- finer textured, more sticky Bt horizon. They are coarser 
textured and better drained than Craven soils. Marlboro 
soils are less reddish in their B horizon than Faceville 
and Orangeburg soils and are finer textured in their Bt 
horizons than Orangeburg soils. 

Profile of Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
1 mile south of St. Andrews College, 200 feet north of 
powerline and 25 feet west of farm road: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) loamy sand; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; many, fine 
and medium, fibrous roots; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 4 to 12 inches thick. 

B2lt—8 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 


when moist, sticky when wet; sheen on cut surfaces; 
many fine and medium roots and pores; small amount 


of material from the Ap horizon in old root channels; 
strongly acid. 8 to 15 inches thick. 

B22t—20 to 33 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay ; weak, fine or medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, sticky when wet; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) ; few fine roots and pores; sheen on cut surfaces; 
very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 10 to 18 
inches thick. 

B31t—33 to 38 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sandy 
clay; many, coarse, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/8), yellowish red (5Y¥R 5/8), and strong brown 
T.5YR 5/8); weak, fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; few 
fine roots; many fine pores; few grains of white sand 
in old root channels; very strongly acid; gradual 
boundary. 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B32t—38 to 48 inches, mottled red, yelowish-red, strong-brown, 
and gray sandy clay loam; weak, fine, angular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, slightly sticky when 
wet; very strongly acid. 8 to 20 inches thick. 

C—48 to 60 inches, mottled brownish-yellow, strong-brown, 
yellowish-red, and gray sandy clay loam; friable ; mas- 
sive; few iron nodules; very strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics —In eroded areas the Ap hori- 
zon is thinner and darker in color than that of the represen- 
tative profile, In cultivated areas the Ap horizon is gra 
to dark grayish brown. In places a thin AQ horizon is 
present. The B horizon ranges from brownish yellow to 
strong brown in color. The thickness of the solum is more 
than 40 inches. The consistence is firm in places. The C 
horizon ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay in texture. 
This horizon is variable in color; in most profiles it is 
mottled with strong brown, red, and light gray. 


McCOLL SERIES 


Soils in the McColl series are classified as Plinthic 
Ochraquults. They formed in moderately fine textured 
or fine textured sediments in upland Carolina bays. They 
are somewhat poorly drained or poorly drained. 

In this county McColl soils are associated with Lynch- 
burg, Rains, Dunbar, Coxville, and Portsmouth soils. 
Their A horizon is finer textured than that of Lynchburg 
soils, and they are grayer and finer textured in the upper 
part of their B horizon than those soils. Also, they have 
more strong-brown color in the middle and lower parts of 
their B horizon than Lynchburg soils. Their A2 horizon, 
where present, is only weakly developed; Lynchburg soils, 
on the other hand, have a developed A2 horizon in many 
places. The upper part of the B horizon of McColl soils 
1s grayer than that of Dunbar soils, and ‘the middle and 
lower parts-of the B horizon are browner. McColl soils 
have more strong brown and yellowish brown in the middle 
and lower parts of their B horizon than Rains and Coxville 
soils. They are better drained than Portsmouth soils, 
and their dark-colored surface horizon is thinner than that 
of those soils. 

Profile of McColl loam, 1 mile northeast of Gibson and 
one-fourth of a mile west of school, in a cultivated field: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; slightly 
sticky when wet; many fine roots; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 5 to 10 inches thick. 

B21tg—8 to 13 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay; few, fine, dis- 
tinct, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, sticky when wet; slightly plastic; few root 
channels filled with dark-gray matcrial from the Ap 


horizon; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 2 to 
12 inches thick. 
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B22t—13 to 30 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam to sandy clay; many, coarse, prominent mottles 
of gray (10YR 6/1); common, medium, distinct mot- 
tles of yellowish red (5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown 
(10¥R 5/8) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm or friable when moist, sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; gray color is in nearly vertical pat- 
tern; redder aggregates are brittle and firm; very 
strongly acid; gradual boundary. 15 to 36 inches 
thick. 

B8g—a0 to 55 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 
6/6) mottles; weak, platy structure or massive; fri- 
able or firm when moist, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; very strongly acid; gradual bound- 
ary. 

C—55 to 66 inches, gray, yellow, and red loamy sand; loose; 
structureless; very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics —The A horizon ranges from 
gray to very dark gray in color. The upper part of the 
B horizon is gray or light gray and ranges from sandy 
clay to clay in texture. There are a few brownish-yellow 
mottles in places. The lower part of the B horizon is 
highly mottled with strong brown, brownish yellow, yel- 
lowish red, and gray. The texture of this part ranges 
from sandy clay loam to sandy clay. In places the matrix 
color is strong brown. The thickness of the solum is 
more than 40 inches. There are weak, incipient nodules 
of iron in some of the yellowish-red and strong-brown 
mottles in the lower part of the B horizon, and this part 
of the solum has some of the characteristics of a fragipan. 
The substratum is stratified. Its color varies, and its 
texture ranges from sand to clay. 


MAXTON SERIES 


Soils in the Maxton series are classified as Typic 
Hapludults. They formed in moderately coarse textured 
to moderately fine textured old alluvial sediments washed 
from uplands. 

In this county Maxton soils are associated with Kalmia, 
Johns, Lumbee, Lakeland, and Chipley soils. They are 
the well-drained members of the Maxton-Kalmia-Johns- 
Lumbee-Okenee drainage sequence. They have a B hori- 
zon, which Lakeland and Chipley soils lack. They are 
better drained than Chipley soils. They have a redder B 
horizon and a browner surface horizon than Kalmia soils. 
They resemble Orangeburg soils,. but they are thinner 
than those soils and have a stratified, coarse-textured C 
horizon. 

Profile of Maxton loamy sand, 50 feet northwest of 
Sycamore Hill Cemetery, in the southeastern corner of 
Scotland County : 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 6 

: to 10 inches thick. 

A2—8 to 12 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; slightly 
compact in place; few fine roots; small amount of 
material from the Ap horizon; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 2 to 10 inches thiek. 

B1-—12 to 15 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; small amount of material from the 
Ap and A2 horizons in old root channels; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. Up to 6 inches thick, 

B2t—15 to 33 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6 to 5YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 


blocky structure; friable when moist, sticky when 
wet; common prominent clay films; few fine mica 


flakes; very strongly acid; few fine roots; gradual 
boundary. 12 to 380 inches thick. 

B3—33 to 39 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) light sandy 
clay loam, grading into sandy loam; weak, medium, 
suhangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual boundary. Up to 10 
inches thick. 

IIC—89 to 50 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6) sand and 
sandy loam with few, distinct, coarse, strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; loose; few small, rounded 
pebbles of quartz; sand becomes lighter in color and 
coarser in texture as depth increases; small pebbles 
increase in number with depth; very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristies——The color of the A horizon 
ranges from light brownish gray to dark grayish brown. 
The A2 horizon ranges from pale brown to light yellowish 
brown in color. The B horizon ranges from strong brown 
to yellowish red in color and from sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam in texture. The underlying strata range from 
loamy sand to sand in texture. ‘They contain fine gravel. 


NORFOLK SERIES 


Soils in the Norfolk series are classified as Typic Pa- 
leudults. They formed in moderately coarse textured to 
moderately fine textured secliments. 

In this county Norfolk soils (fig. 18) are associated with 
Orangeburg, Kenansville, Lakeland, Marlboro, Goldsboro, 
Lynchburg, Rains, and Gilead soils. They are the well- 
drained members of the Orangeburg-Norfolk-Goldsboro- 
Lynchburg-Rains-Portsmouth drainage sequence. They 
have a B horizon, which Lakeland soils lack. Norfolk 


Figure 13.—Profile of Norfolk loamy sand. 
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soils have a thicker A. horizon and a sandier B horizon 
than Marlboro soils. They have a thicker and, in most 
places, a finer textured B horizon than Kenansville soils. 
They are similar to Gilead soils but lack firmness and ce- 
mentation in the B horizon. . Norfolk soils are stronger 1n 
color throughout than Gilead soils and are generally 
deeper. 

Profile of Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
three-fourths of a mile west of Sneads Grove, 50 feet south 
of Laurel Hill road: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10Y¥R 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 
12 inches thick. 

A2-—8 to 15 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; slightly com- 
pact when dry; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
4 to 10 inches thick. 

B1—15 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sandy 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; slightly compact in place; few fine roots; 
many medium and coarse pores; few iron nodules 5 
to 10 millimeters in size; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 2 to 5 inches thick. 

B2t—18 to 54 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many medium and large pores; few fine 
roots; few, medium, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles and a few incipient iron nodules 5 to 
10 millimeters in size below a depth of 30 inches; 
very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 24 to 48 
inches : thick. F 

B3—54 to 62 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam;. common, medium to coarse, distinct, strong- 
brown (7.5¥R 5/8) and yellowish-red (5¥R 5/6) mot- 
tles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable; few incipient iron nodules 5 to 10 millimeters 
in size; very strongly acid. 

C-—62 to 72 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown, strong-brown, 
yellowish-red, and gray light sandy clay loam; mas- 
sive; friable; very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics—The Ap horizon ranges from 
gray to dark grayish brown in color, and the A2 horizon 
ranges from pale yellow to pale brown. The B horizon 
ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay loam in texture and 
from brownish yellow to strong brown in color. The 
thickness of the solum is more than 40 inches. Distinct 
mottles of yellowish red and strong brown are common in 


the lower part of the B horizon. 


OCILLA SERIES 


Soils in the Ocilla series are classified as Aquic Arenic 
Paleudults. They formed in moderately coarse textured 
to moderately fine textured sediments. They have a thick, 
coarse-textured A horizon and a moderately fine textured 
B horizon. 

In this county Ocilla soils are associated with Chipley, 
Plummer, Wagram, Lynchburg, Rains, Johns, and Lake- 
land soils. They are also associated with Norfolk, Marl- 
boro, Goldsboro, and Maxton soils, but they are more 
poorly drained than those soils, and they have a thicker 
A horizon. Ocilla soils-have a B horizon within 20 to 30 
inches of the surface, which Chipley and Lakeland soils 
lack. They have a thicker A horizon than Lynchburg, 
Johns, and Rains soils. They are better drained than 
Rains soils but more poorly drained than Wagram soils. 

Profile of Ocilla loamy sand, half a mile south of 
Wright’s Cemetery, in a cultivated field : 
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Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine to medium, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine to medium, fibrous roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt, wavy boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

A2—T to 22 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 12 to 30 inches 
thick. 

B2it—22 to 28 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 
4 to 10 inches thick. 

B22t—28 to 36 inches, Hight yellowish-brown (2.5¥ 6/4) 

sandy clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles 

of brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), strong brown (7.5YR 

5/8), and light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2); weak, 

medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; very 

strongly acid; gradual boundary. 6 to 12 inches 
thick. 

to 44 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 

6/4), light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), brownish- 

yellow (10Y¥R 6/6), and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 

light sandy clay loam; weak, medium, subangular 

blocky structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual 
boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

Cg—44 to 50 inches +, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; many, coarse, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), red 
(2.5YR 4/8), and light yellowish brown (2.5YR 6/4) ; 
massive; friable; very strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics—An A1 horizon is present in 
places. The Al and Ap horizons range from gray to very 
dark gray in color. The A2 horizon ranges from grayish 
brown to light yellowish brewn in color. The thickness 
of the A horizon ranges from 20 to 30 inches. The B hori- 
zon ranges from heavy sandy loam to sandy clay loam in 
texture and from pie brown to light olive brown mottled 
with gray, strong brown, and yellowish red in color. It is 
20 inches or more thick. 


B3—36 


OKENEE SERIES 


Soils in the Okenee series are classified as Typic Umbra- 
quults. They formed in moderately coarse textured to 
moderately fine textured old alluvial sediments washed 
from uplands. They occur in nearly level areas or in de- 
pressions near uplands and receive considerable seepage 
water. Their horizons are poorly developed. 

In this county Okenee soils are associated with Lumbee, 
Johns, Kalmia, Maxton, Plummer, Rufledge, and John- 
ston soils. They are the very poorly drained members of 
the Maxton-Kalmia-Johns-Lumbee-Okenee drainage se- 
quence. They have a B horizon, which Rutledge and 
Johnston soils lack. They have a thick, black or very dark 
gray surface layer, which is lacking in Plummer soils. 
Okenee soils resemble Portsmouth soils, but they are thin- 
ner and have a stratified, coarse-textured C horizon. 

Profile of Okenee loam, 3% miles south of Wagram, 150 
yards southwest of silo: 

A1—O to 11 inches, black (N 2/0) loam; moderate, medium, 
granular structure; very friable; high in organic- 
matter content; abundant, fine and medium, fibrous 
roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 8 
to 20 inches thick. 

A2g—11 to 16 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
many, fine and medium, fibrous roots; very strongly 
acid. 3 to 8 inches thick. 

B2tg—16 to 28 inches, gray or light-gray (10YR 6/1) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; material from Ap horizon in old root 
channels; few fine roots; few, fine, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) around old root channels; 
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very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 12 to 30 


inches thick. 
IICg—28 to 42 inches +, gray or light-gray, loose sand; a lit- 
tle fine gravel. 

Range in characteristics —The A1 horizon ranges from 
black to very dark gray in color. In wooded areas there is 
an. O1 horizon consisting of partly decomposed litter. The 
B horizon ranges from light-gray to dark-gray, friable to 
firm sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Where mottles occur 
in the B horizon they range from few to common in num- 
ber. They are medium in size, are prominent, and range 
in color from brownish yellow to strong brown. The sub- 
stratum is gray or light-gray sand and has varying 
amounts of fine gravel at a depth of 8 to 4 feet. 


ORANGEBURG SERIES 


Soils in the Orangeburg series are classified as Typic 
Paleudults. They formed in moderately coarse textured 
to moderately fine textured sediments. 

In this county Orangeburg soils are associated with 
Norfolk, Marlboro, Faceville, Vaucluse, and Lakeland 
soils, They are the well-drained members of the Orange- 
burg - Norfolk- Goldsboro - Lynchburg- Rains- Portsmouth 
drainage sequence. They have a browner surface horizon 
and a redder B horizon than Norfolk and Marlboro soils. 
They have a B_ horizon, which Lakeland soils lack. 
Orangeburg soils have a thicker A horizon and a sandier 
Bt horizon than Faceville soils. Their Bt horizon is 
thicker than that of Vaucluse soils, and their B horizon 
lacks the firmness and cementation characteristics of those 
soils. 

Profile of Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, 1 mile east of McNair Research Greenhouse, 100 
fect east of crossroads and 50 feet north of county road: 


Ap—0O to 5 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; common, 
medium and fine, fibrous roots; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 4to10 inches thick. 

A2—5 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. . 2 to 
9 inches thick. 

Bi—10 to 12 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
2 to 5 inches thick. 

B21t—12 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual bound- 
ary. 15 to 30 inches thick. 

B22t—30 to 48 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; very strongly acid. 12 toe 24 
inches thick. 

B8t—48 to 60 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) sandy clay 
Joam; common, distinct mottles of red, strong brown, 
and yellowish brown; weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few iron nodules; very strongly 
acid. 8 to 15 inches thick. 

C—60 to 72 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) to red (2.5YR 4/8) 
sandy clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles 
of strong brown and yellowish brown; massive; fri- 
able; few iron concretions; very strongly acid. 


Lange in characteristics —The Ap horizon ranges from 
light brownish gray to dark grayish brown in color, and 
the A2 horizon ranges from very pale brown to yellowish 
brown. Tho B horizon ranges from sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam in texture and from strong brown to red in color. 
The solum is more than 40 inches thick. Distinct mottles 
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of yellowish brown are common in the lower part of the B 
horizon. 
PLUMMER SERIES 

Soils in the Plummer series are classified as Grossarenic 
Ochraquults. They formed in coarse-textured sediments. 
They occur in nearly level areas, in drainageways, in de- 
pressions, and on seepage slopes. 

In this county Plummer soils are associated with Chip- 
ley, Rutlege, Lakeland, Rains, Lynchburg, and Ocilla soils. 
‘They are the poorly drained members of the Lakeland- 
Chipley-Plummer-Rutloge drainage sequence. Plummer 
soils are coarser textured than Rains soils, but they are 
similar in drainage characteristics. They are coarser tex- 
tured than Lynchburg and Ocilla soils and are better 
drained. 

Profile of Plummer loamy sand, 14% miles north of 
Maxton, 50 feet north of airbase boundary road : 

Ap—O to 7 inches, dark-gray (10¥R 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable or loose; many 
fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, wavy bound- 
ary. 4 to8 inches thick. 

A21g—7 to 88 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) loamy sand to sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; loose; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 24 to 36 
inches thick. 

A22g—28 to 42 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) loamy sand; very 
friable; weak, fine, granular structure; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 0 to 6 inches thick. 

Btg—42 to 48 inches +, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2)sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(10¥R 6/6) and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable ; 
very strongly acid. 

fange in characteristics —The surface horizon ranges 
from gray to very dark gray in color. The A2 horizon 
ranges from light gray to dark gray in color and from 
sand to loamy sand in texture. The sandy A. horizon 
ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. It overlies a 
finer textured horizon. Mottles of brown to brownish 
yellow are common in the Btg horizon but are not present 
in all profiles. 

PORTSMOUTH SERIES 

Soils in the Portsmouth series are classified as Typic 
Umbraquults. They formed in medium-textured or mod- 
erately fine textured sediments in areas where the level of 
ground water was high. 

In this county Portsmouth soils are associated with Cox- 
ville, Rains, Dunbar, Plummer, Rutlege, and Mc- 
Coll soils. They are the very poorly drained members 
of the Orangeburg-Norfolk-Goldsboro-Lynchburg- Rains- 
Portsmouth drainage sequence. Portsmouth soils are 
finer textured than Rutlege soils. Plummer, Coxville, 
Rains, and McColl soils lack the thick, dark-colored 
surface layer that is characteristic of Portsmouth soils. 

Profile of Portsmouth loam, in the northeastern part of 
McArn Bay, 50 feet west of canal: 

A1—0 to 10 inches, black (1LO¥R 2/1) loam; moderate, medium 
or coarse, granular structure; very friable ; many fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 8 to 
20 inches thick. 

Big—10 to 12 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) and gray (10YR 
5/1) sandy loam; friable; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; many fine roots; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 2to6 inches thick. 

’ B2tg—12 to 28 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam to 

light sandy clay; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable or firm; slightly sticky; few fine 
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roots; tongues of material from the Al horizon ex- 
tend 12 inches or more into this layer; very strongly 
acid; gradual boundary. 12 to 30 inches thick. 

B8g—28 to 50 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; few, 
fine distinct mottles of brownish yellow (1OYR 6/8) ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
pockets of sandy loam and loamy sand ; few fine roots ; 
very strongly acid. 10 to 24 inches thick. 

Cg—50 to 60 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; few, me- 
dium, distinct mottles of strong brown and yellowish 
brown; massive; friable; pockets of loamy sand; 
very strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics —-The surface horizon is black 
or very dark gray. The B horizon ranges from sandy 
loam to light sandy clay in texture and from light gray to 
dark gray in color. The solum is more than 40 inches 
thick. Mottles of yellowish brown or pale brown and 
strong brown occur in some profiles. The underlying 
strata range from loamy sand to sandy clay in texture. 


RAINS SERIES 


Soils in the Rains series are classified as Typic Ochra- 
quults. They formed in moderately coarse textured to 
moderately fine textured sediments. 

In this county Rains soils are associated with Lynch- 
burg, Portsmouth, Goldsboro, Norfolk, Dunbar, Coxville, 
Chipley, McColl, and Phimmer soils. They are the poorly 
drained members of the Orangeburg-Nortolk-Goldsboro- 
Lynchburg-Rains-Portsmouth drainage sequence. Rains 
soils are similar to Coxville and Plummer soils in drainage 
and are intermediate between those soils in texture and 
consistence. They are coarser textured than Coxville soils 
and are less firm in the B horizon than those soils. They 
are finer textured throughout the solum than Plummer 
soils. They are more poorly drained than Dunbar and 
Chipley soils. They are finer textured than Chipley soils 
but coarser textured than Dunbar soils. Rains soils lack 
the abundant strong-brown and yellowish-brown mottles 
in the middle and lower parts of the subsoil that character- 
ize McColl soils. 

Profile of Rains fine sandy loam, three-fourths of a mile 
east of St, Peters Church, 50 feet south of the county road 
leading to Wagram, in a wooded area: 


O1—1 inch to 0, partly decomposed leaves and straw. 

A1—0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (10¥R 3/1) fine sandy loam ; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
many, coarse to fine, woody roots; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 3 to 10 inches thick. 

A2—6 to 14 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; common, 
coarse to fine, woody roots; small amount of material 
from Al horizon in old root channels; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 3 to 12 inches thick. 

B2ltg—14 to 30 inches, gray (10¥R 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
slightly sticky; few, fine to medium, woody roots; 
small amount of material from Al and A2 horizons in 
old root channels; very strongly acid; gradual bound- 
ary. 14 to 30 inches thick. 

B22tg—36 to 42 inches, gray (10YR 5/1 to 10YR 6/1) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6); weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable to firm; few fine 
roots; very strongly acid. 10 to 20 inches thick, 

B38g—42 to 56 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
and strong brown; friable; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; very strongly acid. 8 to 15 inches 
thick. 


Cg—56 to 60 inches +, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, coarse, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
and pale brown; massive; friable; pockets of sandy 
loam and loamy sand; very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics.—The A horizon ranges from 
gray to very dark gray in color and from 10 to 20 inches 
in thickness. The B horizon ranges from sandy loam to 
heavy sandy clay loam in texture and from gray to light 
gray in color. The solum is more than 40 inches thick. 
Mottles in the B horizon range from few to common in 
number and from brownish yellow to strong brown in 
color. They are medium sized and distinct. The C hori- 
zon ranges from sandy clay loam to loamy sand in texture. 


RUTLEGE SERIES 


Soils in the Rutlege series are classified a8 Typical Hu- 
maquepts. They formed in coarse-textured sediments in 
areas where the level of ground water was high. They 
have a dark-colored surface layer, 8 to 20 inches thick, 
overlying sand and loamy sand. 

In this county Rutlege soils are associated with Plum- 
mer, Chipley, Rains, and Portsmouth soils on Coastal 
Plain terraces and with Okenee soils on stream terraces. 
They are the very poorly drained members of the Lake- 
land-Chipley-Plummer-Rutlege drainage sequence. Rut- 
lege soils are more poorly drained than Plummer and Rains 
soils. They are coarser textured than Rains soils and 
have thicker sandy layers than those soils. They are simi- 
lar to Portsmouth and Okenee soils in color and drainage, 
but they are coarse textured to a greater depth than those 
soils. 

Profile of Rutlege loamy sand, 1 mile south of Wagram, 
in Goose Pond, 250 feet inside northeast rim of bay: 

01—1 inch to 0, partly decomposed leaves, straw, and moss. 

Al—0 to 9 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loamy sand; medium to 
high in organic-matter content; weak, medium, granu- 
lar structure; very friable; abundant, medium to 
coarse, woody roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 8 to 20 inches thick. 

Clg—9 to 11 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) or gray (10¥R 5/1) 
loamy sand; weak, medium, granular structure; very 
friable; many, fine to coarse, woody roots; very 


strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 2 to 5 inches 
thick. 

C2g—11 to 30 inches, light-gray (l0YR 7/1) loamy sand; few, 
fine, faint mottles of light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4); weak, medium, granular structure; very fri- 
able; few, fine to medium, woody roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual boundary. 15 to 30 inches thick. 

C8g—30 to 46 inches +. white (10YR 8/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; very strongly acid. 

Lange in characteristics—The A horizon is very dark 
gray in places. The underlying sandy horizons are white 
to dark-gray sand and loamy sand. The depth to finer 
textured sediments is 40 inches or more. 

ST, LUCIE SERIES 

Soils in the St. Lucie series are classified as Typic 
Quartzipsamments, They formed in thick beds of sand. 
They occur on gentle slopes. In most places there is a thin 
layer of coarse white sand at the surface. 

In this county St. Lucie soils are associated with Lake- 
Jand, Chipley, and Plummer soils. They are considerably 
drier than. Chipley and Plummer soils and are much 
lighter in color and coarser in texture than those soils, 
They are coarser textured throughout the profile than 
Lakeland soils and are much lighter in color. 
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Profile of St. Lucie sand, 114 miles southeast of Wagram, 
300 yards south of field and 200 feet east of Goose Pond: 


Al—0O to 3 inches, gray (N 5/0) sand; very thin layer of coarse 
white sand at surface; single grain; loose; few, fine 
and medium, woody roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

C1—38 to 11 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) coarse sand; single 
grain; loose; few woody roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

C2—11 to 50 inches +, white (N 8/0) coarse sand; 
grain; loose; very strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics—The surface layer is light 
gray in places, and the underlying sand is hght gray to 
white. 


single 


VAUCLUSE SERIES 


Soils in the Vaucluse series are classified as Typic 
Fragiudults. They formed in fine-textured to moderately 
coarse textured sediments. They occur in the Sandhills. 
Discontinuous layers and fragments of ironstone are 
common in these soils. 

In this county Vaucluse soils are associated with 
Gilead, Hoffman, Lakeland, and Orangeburg soils. They 
have a browner A horizon and a redder B horizon than 
Gilead and Hoffman soils and a somewhat thicker, coarser 
textured subsoil than Hoffman soils. Vaucluse soils are 
redder and finer textured throughout than Lakeland 
soils, They resemble Orangeburg soils in color, but their 
B horizon is firm and slightly cemented and is thinner 
than that of those soils. 

Profile of Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
114 miles southwest of Old Hundred, half a mile east of 
Joes Creek: 

A1l—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable to 
loose; many, medium to coarse, woody roots; few 
ironstone fragments, 1 to 3 inches in size; strongly 
acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 2 to 5 inches thick. 

A2—3 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand to sand; single grain; loose; few fine to medium 
roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
8 to 12 inches thick. 

B2ty—12 to 17 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm and slightly cemented; few, medium, woody 
roots; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 4 to 
10 inches thick. 

' B38y—17 to 26 inches, reddish-yellow (5YR 6/8) sandy loam: 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm and 
slightly cemented; few woody roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual boundary. 7 to 15 inches thick. 

C—26 to 52 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) and reddish-yellow 
(5YR 6/6) sandy loam; massive; firm and slightly 
cemented; very strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics -An Ap horizon is present in 
places. In such areas, the thickness of the combined Ap 
and Al horizons ranges from 4 to 8 inches. The color 
of these horizons is grayish brown or dark grayish brown. 
The color of the A2 horizon ranges from very pale brown 
to yellowish brown. In places a thin, discontinuous layer 
of ironstone occurs at the base of the A2 horizon. The 
B horizon ranges from red to strong brown in color, with 
variations to weak red, reddish brown, or light red. It is 
10 to 36 inches thick. In texture, it ranges from sandy 
clay loam to sandy loam. The substratum material varies 
in color and texture. It ranges from highly mottled, 
kaolinitic clay to cemented or compacted sand containing 


’The “y” denotes a brittle, compact, panlike horizon. 


thin layers of ironstone. In some places there are small 
to large amounts of ironstone fragments throughout the 
profile. In some areas rounded quartz pebbles, up to 2 
inches in diameter, occur on the surface and throughout 
the profile. 

WAGRAM SERIES 

Soils in the Wagram series are classified as Arenic 
Palendults. They formed in coarse-textured to moder- 
ately fine textured sediments. They have a thick, coarse- 
textured A horizon and a moderately fine textured B 
horizon (fig. 14). 

In this county Wagram soils are associated with Marl- 
boro, Faceville, Norfolk, Goldsboro, Orangeburg, Lake- 
land, Kenansville, Eustis, and Blaney soils. They are 
also associated with Lynchburg, Dunbar, and Rains soils, 
but they are better drained and have a thicker A horizon 
than any of those soils. Wagram soils have a thicker A 
horizon than Marlboro, Faceville, Norfolk, Orangeburg, 
and Goldsboro soils and a coarser textured B horizon than 
Marlboro and Faceville soils. They have a B horizon 
within 20 to 40 inches of the surface, which Lakeland soils 
lack. Their B horizon is finer textured and yellower than 
that of Eustis soils; it is thicker and slightly finer textured 
than that of Kenansville soils. Wagram soils resemble 
Blaney soils, but they have a friable B horizon in contrast 
to the slightly cemented, firm B horizon of Blaney soils. 

Profile of Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
4.2 miles north of Laurinburg, along U.S. Highway 501, 
75 feet west of the road : 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10¥R 5/2) loamy sand; 
single grain; very friable; abrupt, smooth boundary. 
6 to 10 inches thick. 

A2—8 to 24 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) loamy sand; single 
grain; loose; few thin horizontal bands; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 14 to 20 inches thick. 

Bi-——24 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 


Some material from the A2 horizon has penetrated this 
horizon; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary 2 to 6 
inches thick. 

B21t—27 to 88 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; friable; slightly sticky; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 8 to 16 inches thick. 

B22t—38 to 52 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common medium mottles of yellowish-red ; 
weak, medium and coarse, subangular blocky struc- 
ture: friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; 
common grains of clear quartz, the size of coarse sand ; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 18 
inches thick. . 

B3—52 to 75 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium and coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few, medium, yellowish-red mot- 
tles and few, medium, pale-brown motiles; very 
strongly acid or strongly acid; gradual, irregular 
boundary. 20 to 30 inches thick. 

C—75 to 82 inches, mottled yellowish-brewn and gray sandy 
loam ; structureléss ; lenses and pockets of sandy clay 
loam; some gray coarse sand; very strongly acid. 


Range m characteristics —An A1 horizon is present in 
places. The Al and Ap horizons range from gray to 
dark grayish brown in color, and the A2 horizon ranges 
from very pale brown to yellowish brown. The thickness 
of the combined Jayers of the A horizon ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. Thick-surface phases are recognized in areas 
where the A horizon is more than 80 inches thick. The 
B horizon ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay loam in 
texture and from brownish yellow to yellowish red in color. 
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Figure 14.—Profiles of Wagram loamy sand. The surface horizonis 20 to 30 inches thick in the profile shown at the left. It is 30 
to 40 inches thick in the profile shown at the right. 


In places a discontinuous, brittle horizon occurs at the 
contact between the A and B horizons. In places an in- 
cipient plinthitic horizon occurs at a depth of 40 to 60 
inches, and nodules of sesquioxides are present. The 
thickness of the solum is more than 40 inches. 


General Nature of the County 


This section gives general facts about Scotland County. 
It briefly discusses geology and physiography, water 
supply, agricultural history-and trends, transportation 
and industry, and climate. The agricultural statistics 
used are from the North Carolina Annual Farm Census, 
1964, N.C. Department of Agriculture. 


Geology and Physiography * 


Scotland County is on the Coastal Plain. The soils 
formed from unconsolidated sand, silt, and clay deposited 
mainly by water. Most of the sediments are in horizontal 
or gently sloping beds. The parent materials are from the 
Tuscaloosa formation, the Black Creek formation, and 
much younger surficial formations. 

The Tuscaloosa formation underlies the Sandhills, 
which are in the western and northwestern parts of the 


®R, J. McCracken, head, Soil Science Department, North Caro- 
lina State University, Raleigh, assisted in writing this section. 


county. The Lakeland, Gilead, and Vaucluse soils formed 
in material weathered from this formation and im surficial 
sediments that overlie it in places. 

Sediments from the Black Creek formation consist of 
laminated clay, sandy clay, and sand. This formation 
underlies the lower lying, smoother soils in the south- 
eastern parts of the county and is buried under several feet 
of surficial sediments in most places. The Norfolk, Marl- 
boro, Rains, and Coxville soils formed in the surficial sedi- 
ments overlying the Black Creek formation. 

The northwestern part of Scotland County is in the roll- 
ing Sandhills, and the southeastern part is on the smooth 
part of the Coastal Plain. These two regions are sepa- 
rated by a distinct break in topography (fig. 15), the 
Orangeburg scarp. 

The southeastern two-thirds of the county is nearly level 
to sloping. The broad plains are cut by permanent 
and intermittent streams. The interstream divides are 
pocketed with many shallow, oval-shaped depressions, 
called Carolina bays. These bays are oriented (fig. 16) in 
a northwest-southeast direction. They range in size from 
less than an acre to about 500 acres. Soils in the bays are 
mostly of the McColl, Coxville, and Portsmouth series. 
Sands of the Lakeland and St. Lucie series generally rim 
the south and east boundaries of the bays. In general, the 
larger the bay the more pronounced and more sandy the 
rims. These bays lack natural drainage outlets. A few 
are filled with water for long periods. 
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Water Supply 


Scotland County has a well-distributed annual rainfall 
of 47.7 inches. The Lumber River forms its eastern 
boundary. Shoe Heel Creek, Leith Creek, and Gum 
Swamp Creck are the major streams. There are many 
other streams and ponds, and ground water is plentiful 
throughout the county. Water is at or near the surface 
in the area south and southeast of the Sandhills. It is 
easily tapped for household use, for watering livestock, 
and for irrigating fields. In many parts of the county, 
excavated ponds are used as sources of water for livestock 
and for irrigation. 


History and Agricultural Trends 


Scotland County was established in 1899. Laurinburg, 
the county seat, traces its history as far back as 1785, when 
the first families settled at the present townsite. The area 
was originally forested. Grasses growing in the pine for- 
ests provided good pasture for livestock, and the sale of 
cattle supplied the larger part of the cash income of the 
early settlers. The first clearings were small and scat- 
tered. Corn and wheat were grown for home use. 

Cotton became a major crop near the end of the 18th 
century, and by 1850 it was the county’s principal crop. 
Peaches, melons, and cantaloups were considered promis- 
ing crops in the 1920’s and 30’s, but now there is only one 
commercial orchard in the county, and less than a thou- 
sand acres are planted to melons and cantaloups. 
Through the years, cotton has continued to be the princi- 
pal crop. Improved varieties, mechanization, insect. con- 
trol, increased fertilization, and improved drainage have 
resulted in increased yields. The average production is 
now more than one bale per acre. In 1963, cotton was 
grown on 16,900 acres. 
~ Much of the land in Scotland County is owned by ab- 
sentee owners. In the wake of mechanization, many own- 


ers are hiring farm managers or are renting their land for 

large, mechanized operations. The number of sharecrop- 
2 . . . 

pers is rapidly decreasing. Numerically, farms decreased 
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Figure 15—Landscape showing distinct break (the Orangeburg 

scarp) between the smooth part of the Coastal Plain and the 

Sandhills. Lakeland sand is on the higher area; Marlboro and 
Dunbar soils on the lower, smoother area. 


from 1,241 in 1954 to 858 in 1963, but in the same period 
their average size increased from 100.5 to 115 acres. In 
1963 cropland in the conservation reserve program 


_ amounted to 16,578 acres. A large part of this acreage is 


planted to trees. 

Livestock and poultry products are increasing in im- 
portance. Beef cattle, hogs, laying hens, and turkeys are 
showing the greatest increase. es acreages of the 
droughty, sandy soils once used for row crops have been 
converted to pasture and forage plants. 

The following list shows estimated acreages of the major 


crops in 1963. 

Cron Aeres 
Ootton.<422-22452-2s Seo bee let ose eset ee het 16, 900 
TODACCOnsa2=2 aL ec hese eel Sloane ce Es 996 
Soybeans.) 2 2222t2- 22222 22s asec loo Ee nates, 10, 000 
COR s2nc8. bao ar Be eee ee ee Cae et ah 9, 093 
WBA Giese Satie aaa etter As ote ha Cie Race teal ats etiam 904 
Odtsio. inne Se Solow oe eee ed dee 2, 000 
Barleyiss 3s 502 Sees ed hte a eee 2, 282 
Hay and forage crops_______.--.--------------------- 6, 000 


Transportation and Industry 


The county has railway service, airport facilities, and 
good highways. A number of industries are located at the 
site of a former military base. 

Production of textiles, in eleven plants in the county, 
is by far the major industrial enterprise. The main tex- 
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Figure 16—Orientation of Carolina bays on the landscape of 
Scotland County. 
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tile products are cotton and synthetic yarns, towels, dish 
clothes, bedspreads, and tire cords. Other industrial 
products of the county are cornmeal, watches, mobile trail- 
er homes, electric wire, furniture, fertilizer, and farm ma- 
chinery. Seed-oil mills, seed processing plants, and two 
dehydrating plants are operated in the county, and there 
are a number of small, farm-related enterprises. 

Forest. industries produce lumber, plywood, and pulp- 
wood. Two firms produce finished lumber; their com- 
bined cut is from 10 to 12 million board feet annually. 
One sawmill is at Wagram, and the other at Laurinburg. 
Pine lumber is the chief product, but lumber is also made 
from good-quality hardwoods and Atlantic white-cedar. 
A veneer and plywood plant is located at Laurinburg. It 
processes 2 to 4 million feet a year. The principal species 
milled are tupelo-gum, sweetgum, blackgum, and yellow- 
poplar. One firm purchases pulpwood at its buying yard 
in Maxton. Southern yellow pine is the principal kind 
bought; gum, yellow-poplar, maple, oak, and elm are 
bought as the need arises (3). 


Climate ° 


Scotland County is in the North Carolina Sandhills. It 
adjoins South Carolina at the fall line, that is, at the zone 
of transition between the Piedmont and the Coastal Plain. 
Some areas have the rolling terrain characteristic of the 
Eastern Piedmont, but much of the county is relatively 
flat. Most of the area is 200 to 300 feet above sea level. 
Weather data for the county are taken at Laurinburg, 
which is slightly southeast of center, at an elevation of 
about 225 feet. Laurinburg is about 85 miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the southeast, and well over 100 miles from 


Ry A. V. Harpy, State climatologist, North Carolina. 


the Appalachian Mountains to the northwest. Both the 
mountains and the ocean have a moderating effect on the 
climate of the county. The Appalachians, which extend 
in a general northeast-southwest direction across the west- 
ern part of the State, break the flow of cold air that moves 
in from the northwest, and the ocean tends to stabilize 
the temperature of the air that moves in from the east. 

Precipitation Precipitation is usually plentiful and 
well distributed throughout the year in Scotland County. 
Normally, precipitation is most plentiful during the grow- 
ing season and is ample for plant growth. The amount of 
rainfall varies considerably, however, and at least 1 year 
in 5 has 1 or more months during the growing season when 
rainfall is less than half of normal. In such years, as well 
as for shorter periods in other years, supplemental 
irrigation may be worth while if it can be provided 
economically. 

The average amounts of rainfall listed in table 9 are 
from records at Laurinburg, and they are essentially ac- 
curate for all of Scotland County. The amount of rain- 
fail during a particular rain varies considerably from 
place to place, aut the average over extended periods is 
fairly uniform throughout the county. Variability is 
greatest in summer, when thunderstorms bring most of the 
rainfall. Characteristically, summer thunderstorms affect, 
small areas, which may be widely scattered or close to- 
gether. Usually, much rain falls in some parts of the 
county during such storms and little or none in other parts, 
As a result, the soils in some parts of the county may lack 
moisture while the soils in other parts are well supplied. 

Winter precipitation is usually the result of movement 
of large low-pressure areas, and winter storms cover larger 
areas than do summer thundershowers. Winter rains usu- 
ally are evenly distributed over the country. Snow does 
not fall every winter. The figures on snow cover in 


TanLE 9.—Temperature and precipitation data 


[All data from Laurinburg] 


Temperature Precipitation 
Two years in 10 will have One year in 10 will 
at least 4 days with— have— Average 
Month Average Average | Days with] depth of 
daily daily Average snow snow on 
maximum | minimum | Maximum Minimum total cover days with 
temperature | temperature Less More snow 
equal to or | equal to or than— than— cover 
higher than—| lower than— 
oF, oF, oF, oF, Tnches Inches Inches Number Inches 
January 58 34 76 18 3.2 L7 1. O a 1 
February 61 37 77 21 3.6 1.2 6.8 () I 
March G5 41 81 27 4.3 1.2 6.9 (!) 2 
April 76 50 88 36 3.7 Ll 7.0 0. eacceesace 
May 84 59 94 47 3.6 .8 6. 2 Oi |i heat Fe. 
June 89 66 99 55 5. 0 18 9.3 One eek eS 
July 92 69 100 63 5.3. 21 10. 0 Oise tonsa eee 
August 91 68 99 60 4.6 2. 0 9.5 (07s ieee ee 
September 85 62 94 50 4.6 “9 10. 0 (0 eee 
October 76 51 88 37 3. 4 16 6.7 Ole eee aes 
November. 68 41 81 27 3.4 7 6.3 Osea sake te 
December__....-------- 58 34 75 17 3. 0 12 6. 0 (0) 2 
NEAT oye el 75 51 2101 314 47.7 33.5 60. 0 2 1 


1 Less than half a day. 
2 Average annual highest temperature. 


3 Average annual lowest temperature. 
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table 9 are averages for a period of several years. Very 
rarely—about once in 10 years—light snow falls in Novem- 
ber and April, but it melts rapidly. 

Thunderstorms account not only for most of the rainfall 
in Scotland County in summer, but also for most of the 
damage caused by weather. Violent thunderstorms bring 
heavy rains in the growing season, and sometimes strong 
wind. The damage caused by wind is usually confined to 
small areas, but in an average summer there are several 
local storms accompanied by winds strong enough to break 
tree limbs. In general, however, damage by wind 
throughout the county is slight. 

Occasionally, hail accompanies thunderstorms during 
the growing season. About every second summer some 
areas are damaged by hail, but the percentage of cultivated 
Jand affected is small. Hail is most likely in May, June, 
and July, but occasionally it falls in August. 

Damage resulting from excessively heavy rain is even 
more rare than wind and hail damage. Occasionally, 3 
to 5 inches of rain falls in a single hour in an area of a few 
square miles. This is enough to cause flash flooding of 
streams and drainage facilities. At any given point in the 
county, however, such a rain can be expected only once or 
twice 1n 50 years. 

Scotland County is not in the normal path of tropical 
hurricanes, but once in 10 to 20 years such a storm takes 
an inland course, and winds reaching the county have 
enough force to blow down trees and loosen shingles. 
Winter cold fronts usually move in from the northwest, 
and the intensity of both wind and cold is diminished as the 
fronts cross the Appalachians. Ice storms and tornadoes 
are rare in this county. 

Prevailing winds.—Except late in summer and early 
in autumn, the prevailing winds are from the southwest. 
Winds are variable, however, and often shift to the 
northeast. 

Sunshine and humidity.—More than 60 percent of the 
daylight hours are sunny. The proportion ranges from 
wbout half in winter to more than two-thirds late m spring 
and early in summer. The average relative humidity is 
less than 70 percent the year around. The humidity 
ranges from about 85 percent near sunrise to about 45 per- 
cent at midafternoon. It is highest late in summer and 
lowest in spring. 

Probability of freezing temperature.—Figures 17 and 
18 show the probabilities of the latest spring and earliest 
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Figure 17W—Probability that the temperature at Laurinburg will 
be 16° F., 20°, 24°, 28°, 32°, 36°, and 40° after the dates indicated in 
spring. 
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Figure 18—Probability that the temperature at Laurinburg will 
be 16° F., 20°, 24°, 28°, 32°, 36°, and 40° before dates indicated in 
fall. 


fall dates of specified temperatures. The probabilities are 
based on data recorded at Laurinburg over a period of 15 
consecutive years. In general, the occurrence of frost or 
freezing temperature varies only slightly from place to 
place in the level areas, but variations may be significant 
in areas where there are hills and valleys. 

To determine from figure 17 the probability that there 
will'be a temperature at Laurinburg of 28° F. or lower 
after April 1, lay a ruler vertically on the line extending 
from the point indicated by April 1. Look to the left 
from the point where the ruler crosses the diagonal 28° 
line, and read the percentage listed at the side of the graph. 


The probability of a 28° temperature is approximately 14 


percent, or about 1 year in 7. In the same manner, figure 
18 can be used to determine the probability that the tem- 
perature listed will occur before the dates indicated in fall. 
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Glossary 


Acidity, soil. See Reaction, soil. 

Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity. ‘The capacity of a soil to hold water in a 
form available to plants. Amount of moisture held in soil be- 
tween field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of tension, 
and the wilting coefficient, or about 15 atmospheres of tension. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0,002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used 
to describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent; will not hold together in a mass. 

Friabdle.-—-When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a 
lump. 

Firm—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
ean be pressed into a lump; will form a wire when rolled be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free from 
other material. 

Hard—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure, 

Brittle—Breaking with a sharp, clean fracture when dry, or 
shattering into cleanly broken hard fragments if struck a sharp 
blow. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Compact.—Dense and firm but without any cementation. 

Creep, soil. The downward movement of masses of soil and soil 
material, primarily through the action of gravity. The move- 
ment is generally slow and irregular. It occurs most com- 
monly when the lower part of the soil is nearly saturated with 
water, and it may be facilitated by alternate freezing and 
thawing. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by wind, running 
water, and other geological agents. 

First bottom. ‘The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to fre- 
quent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, 
that borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless pro- 
tected artificially. 

Forest type. A collective term for a group of woodland stands 
that are similar in composition and development because of 
certain ecological factors. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. 

Natural drainage. The conditions that existed during the de- 
velopment of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage, which 
is commonly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but 
may be caused by the suflden deepening of channels or the 
blocking of drainage outlets. Seven different classes of 
natural drainuge are recognized. 

Eacessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rapidly 
permeable and have a low water-holding capacity. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils are also very permeable and 
are free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Well-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are com- 
monly of intermediate texture. 

Moderately well drained soils commonly have a slowly permeable 
layer in or immediately beneath the solum. They have 
uniform color in the A and upper B horizons and have 
mottling in the lower B and the C horizons. 


Tech. 


Somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for significant periods 
but not all the time. 

Poorly drained soils are wet for long periods and are light gray 
and generally mottled from the surface downward, although 
mottling may be absent or nearly so in some soils. 

Very poorty drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They 
have a dark-gray or black surface layer and are gray or 
light gray, with or without mottling in the deeper parts 
of the profile. 

Permeability, soil. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water 
or air to move through if. Terms used to describe perme- 
ability are as follows: Very slow, slow, moderately stow, 
moderate, moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered 
mixture of clay with quartz and other diluents that commonly 
shows as red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate 
patterns. Plinthite changes irreversibly to hardpan or to 
irregular aggregates upon repeated wetting and drying, or it 
is the hardened relict of the soft, red mottles. It is a form 
of laterite. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. 
An acid soil is one that gives an acid reaction; an alkaline soil 
is one that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the degrees of 
acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 

pH 


Extremely acid____ Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid__ 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid_____- 5.1to 5.5 
Medium acid_-__ 5. 
Slightly acid 


Moderately alkaline. 7.9 to 8.4 

Strongly alkaline_. 8.5 to 9.0 

Very strongly alka- 9.1 and 

line. higher 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments 
ranging from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand 
grains consist of quartz, but sand may be of any mineral com- 
position. As a textural class, soil that is 85 percent or more 
gand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sesquioxides: Oxides having trivalent cations, as iron or alumi- 
num oxides. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range 

in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to 

the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a 

textural class, soil that is 80 percent or more silt and less than 

12 percent clay. 

A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface 
that supports plants and that has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting upon par- 
ent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 
Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 

compound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoin- 
ing aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (ver- 
tical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar 
prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), 
and granular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles 
adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Substratum, Any layer lying beneath the solum, or true soil. 

Terrace (geological), An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or un- 
dulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. Stream ter- 
races are frequently called second bottoms, as contrasted to 
flood plains, and are seldom subject to overflow. Marine ter- 
races were deposited by the sea and are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order 
of increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided by 
specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the 
friable state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity 
and stable, granular structure. <A soil in poor tilth is non- 
friable, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 
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national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 


SCOTLAND COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Scale 1: 190,080 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Lakeland-Gilead association: Nearly level to moderately 
steep sandy soils of the Sandhills 


Eustis-Wagram-Kenansville association: Nearly level 
to sloping, well-drained or somewhat excessively 
drained sands and loamy sands on broad ridges 


Marlboro-Norfolk-McColl association: Nearly level 
to sloping, well-drained soils on broad upland ridges, 
and wet soils in oval-shaped Carolina bays 


Coxville-Dunbar-Duplin association: Nearly level, 
moderately well drained to poorly drained soils on 
broad flats made up of interbay areas and oval-shaped 
depressions 


Lumbee-Johns-Okenee association: Nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained soils 
on stream terraces 


October 1966 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE SCOTLAND COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES 


SOIL LEGEND 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 
The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. 

A second capital letter, shows the slope. Symbols Highways and roads National or state 

without a slope letter are those of nearly level soils or 


land types. A final number, 2, in the symbol shows that 
the soil is eroded. 


SYMBOL 


NAME 


Alluvial land, wet 


Bibb soils, local alluvium 
Blaney sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Blaney sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Chipley loamy sand 

Coxville loam 

Craven sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Craven sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Dunbar fine sandy loam 
Duplin sandy loam 


Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Eustis sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Hoffman loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Hoffman loamy sand, 10 to 20 percent slopes 


Johns loamy sand 
Johnston mucky loam 


Kalmia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Kenansville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Kenansville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Lokeland sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes 
Lokeland sand, 10 to 20 percent slopes 
Lumbee loamy sand 

Lynchburg loamy sand 


Mantachie soils, local alluvium 

Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
McColl loam 


Maxton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Ocilla loamy sand 

Okenee loam 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Orangeburg locmy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 


Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Plummer loamy sand 
Plummer sand 
Portsmouth loam 


Rains fine sandy loam 
Rutlege loamy sand 


St. Lucie sand 
Smoothed sandy land 
Swamp 


Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes 


Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 


Wagram loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


DU sx cecersscracesaantssapnsimnucevenetinpnassbaeas 


Good motor 
Poor motor 
Trail 
Highway markers 
National Interstate 
Ge Sis 
State 
Railroads 
Single track 
Multiple track 
Abandoned 
Bridges and crossings 
Road 
Trail, foot 
Railroad 
Ferries 
Ford 
Grade 
R. R. over 
R. R. under 
Tunnel 
Buildings 
School 
Church 
Station 
Mines and Quarries 
Mine dump 
Pits, gravel or other 
Power lines 
Pipe lines 
Cemeteries 
Dams 
Levees 


Tanks 


County 
Reservation 


Land grant 


DRAINAGE 
Streams 
Perennial 


Intermittent, unclass. 


Canals and ditches 

Lakes and ponds 
Perennial 
Intermittent 

Wells 

Springs 

Marsh 

Wet spot 


Alluvial fan 


RELIEF 


Escarpments 


Vv YY YY EYE yy 


Bedrock 


TTT reg TTT 


Other 


Prominent peaks 


Depressions 


Crossable with tillage 
implements oo... 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 


Soil boundary 
and symbol 
Gravel 
Stones 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 
Made land 
Eroded or gullied area 


Blowout, wind erosion . 


Gullies 


Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Wagram loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Wagram sand, thick surface, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Wagram sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Wagram sand, thick surface, 10 to 15 percent slopes 


Soil map constructed 1965 by Cartographic Division, 

ep laernaunne aa Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1961 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on North 
Carolina plane coordinate system, state zone, 
Lambert conformal conic projection, 1927 North 
American datum. 


Station, forest fire or lookout 


237-682 O - 67 (Face p, 70) 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 
[For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the description of the soil series to which the mapping unit belongs. 


[See table 1, p. 7, for approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils and table 2, p. 28, for estimated average yields per acre of important crops. 
See table 3, p. 34, for woodland groupings of the soils. For facts about the engineering properties of the soils, turn to the section beginning on p. 38] 


Described Capability unit Wildlife group Described Capability unit Wildlife group 

Map on Map on 

symbol Mapping unit page symbol Mapping unit page 

AL Alluvial land, wet-------------------------------------- 6 4 37 MbA Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------------- 14 1 37 
Ba Bibb soils, local alluvium-------.---------------------- 6 h 37 MbB Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes--------------- 1h 1 37 
BnB Blaney sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes---------------~------- 6 5 37 MbB2 Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded------- 15 al 37 
BnC Blaney sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes--------------------- 7 >) 37 Mc McColl loam------------- nn nn no nn nn ne ee en nn 2 oe == -- == --- 15 3 37 
Ch Chipley loamy sand-----------------~------~---~---------- 8 2 37 MxA Maxton loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes----------------- 15 i 37 
Co Coxville loam------------------------------------------- 8 3 37 NoA Norfolk loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes---------------- 15 1 37 
CrB2 Craven sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded-------- 8 1 37 NoB Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------------- 16 aly 37 
CrC2 Craven sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded------- 8 1 37 NoB2 Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded-------- 16 a 37 
Db Dunbar fine sandy loam-----------~----------------------- 9 2 37 NoC2 Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded------- 16 1 37 
Dp Duplin sandy loam---------------~----------------------- 9 1 37 Oc Ocilla loamy sand--------------------------------++------ 16 2 37 
EuB Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes---------------------- 9 6 37 Ok Okenee loam----------------~------------------------------ 17 4 37 
EuC Eustis sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes--------------------- 9 6 37 OrA Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------- 17 “4h 37 
FaA Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------- 10 al. 37 OrB Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------- LT 1 37 
FaB  Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------- 10 de 37 OrB2 Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded----- 17 1: 37 
FaB2 Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded----- 10 x 37 OrC2 Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to LO percent slopes, eroded---- LT = 37 
FaC2 Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded---- 10 1 37 Pl Plummer loamy sand--------------------------------------- 17 un 37 
GaA Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------- 10 1 37 Ps Plummer sand--------------------------------------------- 18 4 37 
GdB Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------------- 10 1 37 Pt Portsmouth loam---------------------------------------+-- 18 IIlw-3 25 3 37 
GdB2 Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded-------- 10 ak 37 Ra Rains fine sandy loam----~--~-----~-------~--------------- 18 IiIw-3 25 3 37 
GdC Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes-----------~--- 11 1 37 Ru Rutlege loamy sand--------------------------~------------- 18 IVw-1 26 4 37 
GdC2 Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded------- il L 37 s1 St. Lucie sand---------~----------+--+--+-----~-------------- 19 VIIs-1 27 7 37 
Gd2D Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes-------------- 11 1 37 Sm Smoothed sandy land-------------------------------------- 19 (1/) -- 7 37 
GoA Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes~--------~---- 11 1 37 Sw Swamp----------------------- Saleteietaiatetatabateteteietetenebetaietetateieteetteted 19 VIIw-1 2T y 37 
HfC2 Hoffman loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded------ 1L 6 37 VaB Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes--------------- 19 IIe -3: 23 1 37 
HfD Hoffman loamy sand, 10 to 20 percent slopes------------- 12 6 37 VaB2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded------- 19 IIle-2 ah L 37 
Jo Johns loamy sand-------------------------~-~------------ 12 2 37 VaC Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes-------------- 19 IIIe-2 oh 1 37 
Jm Johnston mucky loam------------------------------------- 12 y 37 VaC2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded------ 20 IVe-1 26 1 37 
KaA Kalmia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-~-----~--------- Le L 37 VaD Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes------------- 20 TVe-1 26 1 37 
KnA Kenansville loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes----------- 13 5 ar VaD2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded----- 20 Vie-1 eT 1 37 
KnB Kenansville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes----------- 13 5 37 WaA Wagram loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes-------~------~---- 20 TIs-1 eu 5 37 
LkB Lakeland sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes------------------- 13 6 37 WaB Wagram loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes----------------- 20 IIs-1 ah 5 37 
LkD Lakeland sand, 10 to 20 percent slopes------~----------- 13 6 37 WaC Wagram loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes---------------- 20 IIIe-3 25 5 37 
Lu Lumbee loamy sand--------------------------------------- 13 4 37 WsB Wagram sand, thick surface, O to 6 percent slopes-------- al ITIs-1 26 6 37 
Ly Lynchburg loamy sand------------------------------------ 14 2 37 WsC Wagram sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes------- el IVs-1 2T 6 37 
Ma Mantachie soils, local alluvium------------------------- 1h 2 37 WsD Wagram sand, thick surface, 10 to 15 percent slopes------ eal VIIs-1 2T 6 37 


L/ 


“Not assigned to a capability unit. 
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